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From the Fortnightly Review. 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TENNYSON. 


Durie the last ten years the works of 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson have become thorough- 
ly classical. There seems every chance of 
their being read while the language and 
literature of this country continue. The 
current editions of the great living poet are 
in every one’s hand; while comparatively 
few have any acquaintance with earlier ver- 
sions of now re-modelled poems, or with the 
suppressed pieces of his first volumes. The 
present rarity of these editions amply ex- 
plains the general ignorance of their con- 
tents. That they contain mines of*nearly 
unexplored beauty, extracts will put beyond 
question. It is easier to set on record these 
bibliographical details now then twenty years 
hence. Certain it is, that no one of these 
will be hereafter without a due interest and 
value. Guieat poets, moreover, are prover- 
bially careless about their poetical offspring. 
How much Goethe lost or forgot of what he 
wrote is well known. That charming little 
lyric of our Laureate’s, Home they brought him 
slain with spears, has only been this year res- 
cued for the public. We are able to date 
its composition from 1848-49. Does not this 
lead us to infer that Mr. Tennyson is, in 
common with his greatest predecessors, 


“Like wealthy men, who care not how they 
give?” 


nor, we may add, how they lose. We, his 
humble students, however, are not so af- 
fluent of rich thought, that we can afford to 
throw away the smallest crumb. It is right 
for the master, no doubt, to refine his work 
to the utmost. But we may also claim the 
right to keep a place for his first ideas. 
The process by which perfection has been 
reached, is full of interest and of valuable 
lessons; nor can we better show our re- 
spect for this great poet than by thus 
treating his verse, so far as our ability en- 
ables us, as the subject for serious study. 

In this spirit, then, we proceed without 
further preface or justification. But on the 
very threshold of our Tennysonian biblio- 
graphical inquiries, difficulty awaits us. 
THIRD SERIES LIVING AGE, 





VOL, XXXI. 


The greatest prize for collectors of this lit- 
erature bears the following title-page : — 


POEMS, 
« By Two Broruers. 


“‘ Hee nos novimus esse nihil.” — Martial. 


Lonpon: 
PRINTED FoR W. SimpkKIN AND R. MaRsHatt, 
Srationers’-HAatt Court, 
AND J. AND J. Jackson, Loutna. 
1827. (pp. 228.) 


This volume has been so repeatedly as- 
cribed to Mr. Alfred and Mr. Charles Ten- 
nyson, when boys of sixteen and seventeen, 
that it commands a fancy price in the book- 
market on that account. Still, it ought 
clearly not to be reckoned in the Tennysonian 
series proper, although we can hardly pass 
it over without comment. Assuming, then, 
argumenti gratia, the correctness of the pop- 
ular rumour, let us hear what the preface 
says: — “ The fol!owing pages were written 
from the ages of fifteen to eighteen, not con- 
jointly but individually, which may account 
for their difference of style and matter, &c. 
March, 1827.” 

What, then, may be said of the contents 
of this volume as a whole? Our verdict 
must agree with what all previous probabil- 
ity would prepare us to expect, namely, that 
the poetical talent of the Laureate, already: 
so abnormally precocious at nineteen, had 
barely dawned in the boyish sketches of 
1827. Itis only by the aiding light of our 
hypothesis, that we are able, alter the care- 
fullest perusal, to detect a few shadowy 
touches somewhat akin to the master hand. 
We may safely assert, that the most intense 
student of the Laureate might read this 
volume through without the faintest suspi- 
cion of its alleged authorship. 

During the first hundred pages it is pos- 
sible to distinguish with tolerable confidence 
the poems of each brother. Hence, possibly, 
the pieces last. in order were first in comple- 
tion. We warn our readers to expect no 
great elucidation from our meagre extracts 
on the early genius of Mr. Tennyson. Here 
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are a few. Remorse may be given to the 
Laureate frofm some general likeness to the 
Confessions of 1830. Here is one slight 
Tennysonian echo in a single line : — 


“ The glimmerings of the boundless flame.” 
Or fainter still from the Dell of E—-, 


“ High hills on either side to heaven upsprung, 
Y clad with groves of undulating pine, 
Upon whose heads the hoary vapours hung, 
And far.— far off the heights were seen to 
shine.” ’ 


containing perhaps the germ of, but still 
how unequal to, the full ripe after-music. 
In Antony to Cleopatra, take two lines : — 


** And I have moved within thy sphere, 
And lived within thy light.” 


Are we to detect a touch of the later 
O wana (1830) in the Vale of Bones ? — 


“ When on to battle proudly going, 
Your plumage to the wild winds blowing, 
Your tartans far behind ye flowing, 
Your poe raised, your clarions sounding, 
Fiercely your steeds beneath ye bounding.” 


Thus in Oriana: — ‘ 


“ Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 
We heard the steeds to battle going, 
Oriana, 
Aloud the hollow bugle blowing,” &c. 


And in Midnight we get one really Tenny- 
sonian chord, such as the master could strike 
now without much shame : — 


“A wan, dull, lengthen’d sheet of swimming 
light.” 


Here is a good verse from The Deity: — 


“ Throned in sequester’d sanctity, 
And with transcendent glories crown’d ; 
With all his works beneath his,eye, 
_And suns and systems burning round.” 


One simile from the “ Fall of Jerusalem ” 
has something of the well-known lilt and 
ring :— 


“ Like the morning star, whose gleam 
Gazeth through the waste of night, 
What time old ocean’s we stream 


In his cold surge hat deeply laved, 
Its ardent front of dewy light.” 


In the following little piece, without deny- 
ing its immaturity or eliminating its com- 
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monplace, we call attention to the success 
of the central idea. Original, too, is it, for 
a mere boy to have written. Compare this 
also, though the distance is great, with the 
manner of the short lyrics in the “ Prin- 
cess,” Thy Voice is heard through rolling 
drums, and Home they brought her warrior 
dead : — 


ON A DEAD ENEMY. 


“T came in haste with cursing breath 
And heart of hardest steel ; 
But when I saw thee coid in death 
I felt as man should feel. 


“For when I look upon that face, 
That cold unheeding frigid brow, 
Where neither rage nor fear has place, 
By Heaven ! I cannot hate thee now.” 


Sunday Mobs is worth reading, and quaint- 
ly suggestive. Phrenology contains several 
astronomic passages, possibly the very re- 
mote ancestors of theur more gorgeous suc- 
cessors : — 


“ Tell us why Saturn rolls begirt with flame ? 
Whence the red depth of Mars’ aspect came ?”” 


A rather remarkable ballad headed King 
Charles's Vision closes the book. 


TIMBUCTOO. 


By A. Tennyson, 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 


1829. 


“‘ Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 
_A mystic city, goal of high emprise.” — 
CHAPMAN. 


Next comes Mr Tennyson’s Cambridge 
prize poem. This dates the year previous 
to the “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical.” In point 
of general excellence it shows a vast im- 
provement on the 1827 volume. Fine lines 
are numerous, and the whole conception of 
the subject successful, though perhaps a 
little old-fashioned and over-elaborate. As- 
tronomy still continues to attract the young 


poet : — 


“The moon’s white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud. 

* * * 


Blaze within blaze, an unimagined depth 
And harmony of planet-girded suns 

And moon-encircled planets, wheel in wheel, 
Arch’d.the.wan sapphire.” 











The seasons are prettily drawn: — 


“ With earliest light of Spring, 
And in the glow of sallow Summer-tide, 
And in red Autumn, when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when full-voiced Winter 


roofs 
The headland,” &c. 


It is interesting also to find here in “ Tim- 
buctoo,” a fragment afterwards repeated in 
the “ Ode to Memory :” — 


“ Listenest the lordly music flowing from  * 
The illimitable years.” 


This continues — 


“Tam the Spirit, 
The permeating life which courseth through 
All the intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters 
rare, 


Reacheth to every corner under heaven, 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth; 

So that men’s hopes and fears take refuge in 
The fragrance of its complicated glooms, 
And cool impleachtd twilight.” 


The whole poem consists of some 250 lines, 


We now enter on the real series of the 
Laureate’s works with all the ardour of 
humble yet zealous admirers. Let us sup- 
pose ourselves a newspaper hack, to whom 
one morning in the year 1830 his editor may 
have sent a bundle of the newest, publica- 
tions. Among a heap of utterly ephemeral 
rubbish in poetry and prose we come upon 
a thin little volume in a buff cover entitled 
“ Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tenny- 
son.” Now, should we have been wise 
enough to have singled out, then and there, 
these lines as bearing upon them the im- 
press of immortality ? Should we have 
predicted that some thirty years hence this 
young author would be the greatest of living 
poets, so universally acknowledged that any 
censure of his works would seem to many a 
kind of semi-profanity ? Assuredly not, 
you reply. You might as well expect a 
seedling Wellingtonia in a six-inch flower- 
pot at the nurseryman’s to be known at first 
sight among its companion pines as the 
future giant of timber. But the comparison 
of intellectual with vegetal growth fails 
manifestly in one essential point. For sixty- 
two pages of this volume are found in the 
sixteenth edition of “ Tennyson’s Poems, 
1864,” and several of its lyrics, nearly un- 
changed, are printed there side by side with 
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the Laureate’s maturest efforts. While, if 
we include his second volume of 1832, many 
detached passages written by him at one- 
and-twenty are as fine as any he has pro- 
duced at fifty. Yet the critic must fairly 
confess that it is only when he reads this 
first effort by the light of the maturer works 





and the writer’s subsequent reputation, that 
he is able to discover how exquisitely good 
are these earlier pieces in spite of crude- 
ness, in spite of immaturity. The “San 
Sisto” of Raphael enables us to appreciate 
his early skeiches, but who would have had 
the sagacity to expect a “ San Sisto” from 
the sight of the pen-drawings for the Bor- 
ghese “ Entombment ?” 


To describe more minutely this inaugural 
volume — 


POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Lonpon : : 
Errincuam Wixison, Roya, ExcHanGe, 
CornuILL. 
1830. (pp. 154.) 


We shall proceed to give some rough ac- 
count of its contents. We pass over .the 
pieces retained at the present day. Thus, the 
three opening poems of this volume are still 
found at the commencement of the modern 
collected edition. Then follow some singu® 
larly melodious Elegiacs. They open thus — 


“ Low-flowing breezes are roaming the broad 
valley dimm’d in the gloaming : 
Thoro’ the black-stemm’d pines only the far 
river shines.” 


Here a boy of nineteen has already per- 
fected for himself that harmonious individu- 
ality of expression, that strange power of 
saying common-place things in a way pecu- 
liar to- himself, of strengthening all he 
touches by adding a turn and stamp of his 
own; and all this with that apparent ease 
which veils the art. 

The * How” and the “ Why” is amaze of 
intricate thought, with a few blemishes of 
overstrained originality, which have proved 
great stumbling-blocks and rocks of offence 
to the critics of these earlier volumes. 
Here are some pretty lines from it — 


“ The little bird pipeth —‘ Why, why ?’” 
In the summer woods when the sun falls low: 
And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 
And stares jin his face and shouts, ‘How, 
how ?’” 





The supposed Confessions of a Second-rate 
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Sensitive Mind not in Unity with itself, is a 
deeply pathetic effusion, with many exquisite 
passages. The germ of that keen analytical 
power shown in the Two Voices (1842) is 
clearly visible. The treatment of the two 

oems should be compared. The sensitive 
intellect of the Two Voices is, however, of 
the highest order, and consequently prevails 
over its doubts at the end of the piece. 
Here the “ second-rate mind ” is still left in 
hopeless protest. Much might be quoted, 
but we will take one touching contrast of 
animal and human existenve : — 


“Tn the flocks 
The lamb rejoiceth in the year, 
‘And raceth fi a with his fere, 
And answers to his mother’s calls 
From the flower’d furrow. In a time 
Of which he wots not, ran short pains 
Through his warm heart ; and then, from whence 
He knows not, on his light there falls 
A shadow ; and his native slope 
Where he was wont to leap and climb 
Floats from his sick and filmed eyes, 
And something in the darkness draws 


His forehead earthward, and he dies.” 


The Burial of Love, with two songs be- 
ginning ‘*Sainted Juliet, dearest name,” 
and “I? the glooming light,” require no 
special comment, although they all possess 
the poet's airy delicacy of harmony. A suc- 
éeeding lyric, The Linthwhite and the Thros- 
tlecock, is charming, but should be quoted en- 
tire or not at all. Then follow two pendent 
or companion pieces, such as our author 
loves to write, headed Nothing will Die, 
and All Things will Die. To suggest a few 
other pendauts, take Sir Galahad and St: 
Agnes, Ulysses and Tithonus, the Two Ma- 
rianas, the Hesperides and Lo‘os-Eaters, &c. 
Mr. Tennyson’s poetry is more pictorial 
than any other poet’s, hence, perhaps, this 
frequen:y of companion pictures. All Things 
will Die opens with a full stream of genuine 
Tennysonian harmony :— 


“ Clearly the blue river chimes in its flowing 
Under my eye; 

Warmly and brcadly the south winds are blowing 
Over the sky.” 


Hero to Leander interests us because it is 
not precisely in the manner of anything 
the Loneete has since produced. Next 
comes that most remarkable poem The 
Mystic, in blank verse, a truly marvellous 
effort for the mind of a boy of nineteen. 
The whole poem is perhaps the most strik- 
ing, though certainly not the most success- 
ful, of all the suppressed pieces. Here are 





a few lines as a sample of the weird atmos- 
phere which pervades the whole : — 


“‘He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

_ And all things creeping toa day of doom.” 


The modern positivist would demolish at 
a blow the mystical creed and Neo-Platonic 
metaphysics of the whole sketch, but it is 
not the less charming as poetry. 

we Lhe Grasshopper is a graceful comparison 
of this “ Bayard of the Meadow,” with a 
warrior in full mail, no withered Tithonus, 
as the ancients vainly feigned. 

The Chorus in an Unpublished Drama, 
written very early, will, we trust, be some 
day rescued from the suppressions of this 
volume. It is a lyric full of the finest im- 
agery and stately rhythmical movement. 
At least we find no lines which should bar 
its republication as it now stands. No doubt 
many of the other pieces of this volume 
would, if revived by their author, require 
now both omissions and additions. Listen 
to one fragment of this chorus : — 


“ Each sun that from the centre flings 
Grand music and redundant fire, 
The burning belts, the mighty rings, 
The murmurous planets’ rolling choir.” 


Love is as remarkable for its tenderness 
and delicacy as the last piece was for its 
lyrical grandeur. The first stanza and 
parts of the second are very beautiful ; the 
remainder and the conclusion are much 
inferior. 


“Thou foldest, like a golden atmosphere 
The very throne of the eternal God : 
Passing thro’ thee. the edicts of H's fear 
Are mellowed into music. 

* * * * . + * 


To know thee is all wisdom, and old age 
Is but to know thee.” 


The Kraken is worth quotation, but requires 
to be given altogether. The sea-monster 
is described “in the abysmal sea,” “ bat- 
tening upon huge sea-worms in his sleep.” 
Then follow an English War-song and a 
National Song. The patriotic songs of the 
Laureate are things per se. He assumes, 
as it were, quite a different poetical indi- 
viduality. his rhythm roughens, and the 
whole utterance of the man is changed. 
While upon the patriotic songs of this 
volume, we may hint en passant that vari- 
ous other lyrics which have appeared from 


a tin tt eR ae eee i oe a eee eee ae. 
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time to time in our contemporary press 
have been ascribed to the Laureate, we 
leave it to our readers to judge with what 
degree of truth. It is some slight cor- 
roboration that The Charge of the Light 
Brigade and the Form, Rifleman, form, first 
appeared anonymously in like manner. 

here are other songs, however, which 
have as yet never been acknowledged by 
their author, whoever he be. ritons, 
guard your own, The third of February, 1852, 
and Hands all round, appeared in the Ex- 
aminer in the earlier part of 1852. Another, 
headed Arm, arm, arm, is of the same date. 

Here is a simple stanza from Britons, 
guard your own — 


“Call home your ships across Biscayan tides, 
To blow the battle from their oaken sides. 
Why waste they yonder 

Their idle thunder ? 
Why stay they there to guard a foreign 
throne ? 
Seamen, guard your own.” 


This is from Hands all round — 


“ Gigantic daughter of the West, 
e drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round ! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 
To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and 
round.” 


This is signed “ Merlin, February 7, 1852.” 
The author is a true patriot as well as a 
true poet, be he who he may. 

Returning from this conjectural digres- 
sion to the concluding pieces of the volume 
of 1830, we come to Dualisms, a kind of 
duplicate of Circumstance. Here are the 
two children at play — 


“Like, unlike, they roam together 
Under a summer vault of golden weather ; 
Like, unlike, they sing together 
Side by side. 
Mid May’s darling golden locked, 
Summer’s tanling diamond eyed.” 


We now quote, as an instance of the 
power of mere verbal melody without any 
depth of thought, a little lyric, headed 


“WE ARE FREE.” 
“ The winds, os at their hour of birth 
Leaning ypon the ridged sea, 
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Breathed Jow sround the rolling earth 
With mellow prelud: s, * We are free.’ 
- The streams through many a lilicd row 
Down-carolling to the crispéd sea, 
Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, ‘ We are free.’ ”’ * 


Contrast the perfectly charming flow of 
these verses, bearing as little thought as 
Sir Walter Scott’s average lyrics possess, 
with what the Laureate can do when the 
subject requires him to put forth his intel- 
lectual strength. He can then legislate for 
the theologian and geologist, as in “In 
Memoriam ;” nor will biology refuse to ac- 
knowledge the suggestivencss of one sup- 
pressed stanza of The Palace of Art 
(1832) — 


“ All nature widens upward: evermore 
The simpler essence lower lics. 
More complex is more perfect, owning more 
Discourse, more widely wise.” 


A quaint poem, of péovrec, setting fcrth the 
creed of the “ ne closes 
the volume of 1830. We have only noticed 
the more important lyrics therein ; we have 
not referred to any of the unsuppressed 
pieces of that date. Note also that, ex- 
cept the“ Two Brothers,” which does not 
count, and this volume of 1830, every other 
work of the Laureate has been published 
by Messrs. Moxon and Co. This is merel 
a hint for bibliographers. It is wort 
noticing that a poem entitled “ A Lover's 
Story,” was about this time privately print- 
ed. Only a few copies were issued. 
know not if any are still in existence. 


POEMS, 
By ALFrep TENNYSON. 
LonpDoN : 
Epwarp Moxon, 64, New Bonp Street. 
1833. 


After an interval of two years the vol- 
ume of 1833 appeared.t The poet was 


then twenty-one or twenty-two. And it 
must strike us with wonder that, though all 
retouched, and nearly all in parts wholly 


* Thia — is dismissed in Christopher North’s 
review of ‘“‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’’ with a “ That 
is drivel.” 

+ The note in the present editions tells us that this 
volume was really published in the Winter of 1832. 
Still as I only have the 1838 edition, and this bears 
no marks on the title-page of being a second or new 
edition, I shall always refer to it. Even if the other 
edition were still accessible, the difference would 
only be that of a few months. The ill-natured and 
unintelligent review in the Quarterly (No. 97) is of 
the copy of 1833, , 
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re-written, The Palace of Art, The Dream 
of Fair Women, The Lotos-Eaters, Znone, 
The Miller’s Daughter, should have been 
the work of a boy of that age. It is note- 
worthy that the poet, while, in 1842, re- 
writing much of this volume, preserved 
comparatively untouched the selected pieces 
of 1830. Consequently, as a study of the 

tical transmutation of species, this coi- 
ection of 1833 is the most highly interest- 
ing of any. 

e begin with three sonnets, All good 
Things have not kepi aloof, verses of which 
are given in our concluding paragraph, and 
a five but rather Campbellesque fragment, 
Bonuparte. Here is a Shakspearian touch 
from the second sonnet — 


“ T only ask to sit beside thy feet. 
Thou knowest I dare not look into thine 
eyes.” 


The Lady of Shalott, except in Part III., 
has been largely re-written. We shall here 
and there instance a few of these instruc- 
tive improvements, as in Part I. : — 


1833. 
“* Willows whiten, aspens shiver, 
The sunbeam showers break and quiver 
In the stream that runneth ever,’ &c. 


1842. 
“ Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver, 
Through the wave that runs for ever,” &c. 


Also in Mariana in the South, which fol- 
lows, compare the first refrain of 1833 — 


*«¢ Madonna,’ with melodious moan, 
Sang Mariana, night and morn, 
‘Madonna! lo' Iam all alone, 
Love-forgotten and love-forlorn.’ ” 


with 1842 — . 


“But ‘Ave Mary,’ made she moan, 
And ‘ Ave Mary,’ night and morn, 
And ‘ Ah,’ she sang, ‘ to be all alone, 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn!’ ” 


Or farther on in the same poem what force 
is given to the earlier. version — 


“From the bald rock the blinding light 
Beat ever on the sun-white wall,” 


by the later — 


“ And all the furnace of the light 
Struck up against the blinding wall.” 
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Eleanore follows, hardly touched, an ex- 
ception to the retained pieces of 1838. 

The Miller’s Daughter is an excellent in- 
stance of judicious remodelling. We could 
hardly, for instance, believe that the 
charming stanza, retained unaltered, which 
now opens this poem should have been 
originally preceded by one nearly as weak 
as this is beautiful. There is a wonderful 
leap for the better further on : — 


1833. 
“ Hew dear to me in youth, my love, 
Was everything about the mill. 
The black and sileat pool above, 
The pool beneath that ne’er stood still.” 


1842. 
“J loved the brim ning wave that swam 
Thro’ quizt meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still.” 


Or again afterwards : — 


1833. 


“ (’Twas April then) I came and lay 
Beneath those gummy chestnut buds 
That glisten’d in the April blue.” 


1842. 
“ (’Twas April then) I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue.” 


“ Breezy blue,” though an after-thought, 
describes an April day almost by inspira- 
tion. Nothing can be truer to nature than 
the suppressed “gummy chestnut buds,” 
but the word is ugly, and would offend weak- 
stomached Tennysonian brethren.* Then, 
again, the hero’s g1ze follows the widening 
ripples after the leaping of a trout, and he 
is prettily introduced to the first sight of 
his mistress at the mill window ; in the 1833 
edition this machinery is supplied thus: — 


“ A water-rat from off the bank 
Plunged in the stream.” 


Ilere is a pretty suppressed verse: — 


Oh! that I were the wreath she wreathes, 
The mirror where her sight she feeds, 

The song she sings, the air she breathes, 
The letters of the book she reads.” 


And these still most exquisite stanzas : — 





fo As it did Christopher North. Blackwood, May, 
1832, 
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“T heard you whisper from above 
A lute-toned whisper, ‘I am here ;’ 
Imurmur’d, ‘ Speak again, my love, 
The stream is loud: I cannot hear.’ 


“T heard, as I have seem’d to hear 
When all the under-air was still, 
The low voice of the glad new year 


Call to the freshly-flower’d hill. 


“T heard, as I have often heard 
The nightingale in leafy woo 's 
Call to its mate, when nothing stirr’d 
To left or right but falling tloods.” 


The charming incident of how the hero 
brings his betrothed to see his mother was 
added in 1842. Also the lyric, Love that 
hath us in his net, certainly much finer. than 
the song whose place it supplies, All yester- 
night you met me not. I take it that the three 
concluding stanzas (but one) as they now 
stand of The Miller’s Daughter are equal 
to nearly any lyricsin the English language. 
The first of these, “ Look through mine eyes 
with thine, true wife,” is unaltered as the 
poet wrote it at twenty-one ; the two others 
were added in 1842. 

The prefixed motto from the celebrated 
Sapphic fragment, 


gaivetat por Kivog icoc Seoiow 
Eypev avig, 


explains Fatima better than that present 
vaguely oriental heading. 

The introduction to C£none has been 
quite re-written, and with infinite improve- 


ment. 
and alterations are considerable. Perhaps 
the finest passages, however, the description 
of Aphrodite and the paragraph beginning 
“They came, they cut away my tallest 
pines,” are substantially unchanged from 
the original edition. The celebrated speech 
of Pallas has been varied here and there. 
We may compare two difficult passages in 
each edition as throwing some light upon 
the interpretation of each other. It is per- 
haps best in this case to take the latest and 
simplest version first. We presume the 
reader to know the context : — 


1842, 
“ Until endurance grow 
Sinew d with action, and the full-grown will, 
Cireled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom.” 


1833. 

“ So endurance, 
Like to an athlete’s arm, shall still become 
Sinew’d with motion, till thine active will 


All through the piece the additions’ 
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(As the dark body of the Sun robed round 
With his own ever-emanating lights) 

Be flooded o’er with her own effluences, 
And thereby grow to freedom.” 


Compare, lastly, the fine coincidental ex- 
pression of Shakspeare, Henry IV., Part IL., 
Act 4, se. i., “ Insinew’d to this action.” 

Take another suppressed line of the 
Cnone of 1833:— 


“ The golden-sandall’d morn 
Rose-hued the scorntul hills.” 


Here the poet has seen that the epithet 
“ scornful,” as applied to hills, though strik- 
ing enough, savours too much of our modern 
subjectivity to be allowed place in a quasi- 
classical poem. The touch, 


“ A shudder comes 
Across me, never child be born of me,”’ &c., 


is an addition of 1842. Whether an im- 
provement or not is somewhat difficult to 
decide. 

The Palace of Art has been also remod- 
elled. Here, more than elsewhere, we re- 
gret the omission of so many exquisite verses 
that we have no space to quote all. The 
following is, however, so interesting that we 
must give it, note included. 


“When I first conceived the plan of the 
Palace of Art, I intended to have introduced 
both sculptures and paintings into it; but it is 
the most difficult of all things to devise a statue 
in verse. Judge whether I have succeeded in 
the statues of Elijah and Olympias. 


“One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 
As when he stood on Carmel-steeps, 
With one arm stretch’d out bare, and mock’d, 
and said, 
‘Come cry aloud —he sleeps.’ 


“ Tall, eager, lean, and strong, his cloak wind- 
borne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly-bright 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner light. 


“ One was Olympias : the floating snake 
Roll’d round her ankles, round her waist 
Knotted, and folded once about her neck 
Her perfect lips to taste. 


“Round by the shoulder moved: she seeming 
blythe, 
Declined her head : on every side 
The dragon’s curves melted and mingled with 
The woman’s youthful pride 


“ Of rounded limbs.” 
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Certainly no one but their author could have 
been in doubt about the success of these 
stanzas. If, indeed, Elijah be more of a 
picture than a statue, Olympias is as clear 
and calm as the Fates of the Elgin Mar- 
bles. The power of wedding intense pas- 
sion with as intense a majesty of repose is 
the true master’s mark. Woy should not 
Mr. Woolner, whose fine touch has more 


than once rendered for us the poet himself 


in bronze and marble, try to give us this 
magnificent idval of Olympias in marble ? 

The stanzas next to be quoted are not 
less successful in a direction comparatively 
new to poetry. The poet’s love of astron- 
omy, the results of which culminate in this 
superb passage, has besides led to the 
naturalization through him into modern 
English poetry of numberless astronomic 
terms and metaphors. Any one versed in 
the Laureate’s works can supply ample 
illustrations for himself; but, if he has never 
read the following lines, they will open 
richer worlds to him. They are “ expres- 
sive of the joy wherewith the soul con- 
templated the resulis of astronomical ex- 
periment :” — 


“ Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, she clomb, 
And as with optic glasses lier keen eyes 
“ Pierced thro’ the mystic dome, 


* Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy. gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bec-like 
swarms 
Of suns, and starry streams. 


‘She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion, and those double stars 
Whercof the one more bright 


“Ts circled by the other,” &e. 


The omitted stanzas (24-27) are well 
worthy of quotation did space permit. 
We must conclude our extracts with one 
charming little picture, hoping only that 
the grandeur of the preceding verses may 
not spoil its comparatively sober effect :— 


* “ Or blue-eyed Kriemhilt from a craggy hold, 
Athwart the light-gregn rows of vine, 
Pour’d blazing hoards of Nibelungen gold, 

Down to the gulfy Rhine.” 


The Hesperides precedes the Lo‘os-Eaters, 
to which it is an obvious pendant ; fine lines 
are abundant, but we regret it less as a 
whole than other pieces : — 
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“ But from a slope 
That ran bloom-bright into the Atlantic blue, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight is 
Of cliffs, and zoned below with cedar shade. 


The principal additions to the Lotos-Eaters 
are those of stanza 6, as it now stands, 
“ Dear as the memory of our wedded lives,” 
and of the greater part of the last stanza, 
from * We have had enough of action.” 
Both additions, it is almost needless to say, 
contain some of the finest lines in this poem. 

In The Dream of Fuir Women, we do not 
find any very extensive alteration. The 
speech of Cleopatra is the part most touched. 
Some opening stanzas, containing a bal- 
loon simile, are omitted. ‘These lines, of 
the 1842 edition — 


“ And forms that pass’d at windows and on 
roofs 
Of marble palaces,” 


originally stood “ And forms that scream- 
ed,” &e. This, though a small point, illus- 
trates the ripening of a true poet. His 
mind passes from the turbulent to the quiet, 
from spa:m to repose, from the ornate and 
florid to the simple. Of the last tendency 
to select one of innumerable instances in 
Mariana : — 


1830. 


“The day 
Down sloped was wesiering in his bower.” 


1842. 
“ The day 
Was sloping toward his western bower.” 


Again, in The Dream of Fair Women, 
we may instance a great improvement in 
the passage where Iphigeneia describes the 
moment of her sacrifice and her dying 
glimpse of the visible world: — 


1833 and 1842. 
“ The tall masts quiver'd as they lay afloat, 
The temples and the people and the shore. 
One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
Slowly, —and nothing more.” 


1860. 


“The high masts flicker’d as they lay aflont, 
The crowds, the temples, waver’d, and the 
shore. 
The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat, 
Touch’d ; and I kuew no more.” 


The underlined portion is greatly superior 
to the old version: The brilliant metonomy 
of “ bright death” vivifies the tamer “ sharp 
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knife” with the electric touch of genius. 
The remainder of the verse is, we submit, 
rather weakened. The rapid and elliptical 
“and nothing more,” surely more vividly 
portrays the last flash of fainting conscious- 
ness, than the slow-drawn action and delib- 
erate phrasing of “ And I knew ne more.” 
The alterations of text subsequent like 
this to 1842 are so few, that half a page 
would contain them all.* It would be car- 
rying out our bibliographical inquiries too 
minutely were we to specify them. Take 
only one, curious because it never appeared 
till this year in Moxon’s “Miniature 


Poets,” and because it is difficult to see its 
full force and exact relation to the context. 
The conclusion of the Vision of Sin, gives 
us after the lines, 


“Then some one spake: ‘Behold! it was a 
crime 
Of sense avenged by sense that wore with 
time, ” 


this interpolation, 


‘* Another answer’d, ‘ But a crime of sense ? 
Give him new nerves with old experience.’ ” 


Then the old version is resumed : — 


“ Another said : ‘ The crime of sense became 
The crime of malice and is equal blame.’ 
And one: ‘ He had not wholly quench’d his 

power ; 
A little grain of conscience made him sour.’ ” 


The whole passage is, of course, highly 
mystical, and must not be taken too prosa- 
ically au pied de la lettre. The point is 
‘whether the interpolation is intended to 
justify or to contradict its preceding lines. 
This volume of 1833 closes with some sup- 
pressed sonnets, and a not important addi- 
tion to the Laureate’s gallery of beauties, 
entitled Kate, much interior to her sister 
Adelines and Isabelles. 

“Poems by Alfred Tennyson.” In two 
volumes. 1842.— This is substantially what 
we buy at the present day in the booksell- 
ers’ shops, on asking for ‘“ Tennyson’s 
Poems.” The modern edition will be 
found to consist of three divisions. 1. A 
selection from the contents of the 1830 vol- 
ume. 2. A selection from the volume of 


*The most notable are in Amphion, Walking to 
the Muil, The Dream of Fair Women, in all of 
which a few new lines were added or excided subse- 
quent to 1842, One rather amusing addition occurs 
in The Lake (1851), where is interpolated, * And 
now we left the clerk behiod us.” Some hard- 

rained ‘‘ Philistine” had doubtless suggested the 
wpropriety of a clergyman running. Of such 
stuff are critics made. 
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1832, in which division are.now included six 
poems (written, we are told, with one ex- 
ception, in1833), namely, Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere, The Blackbird, The Goose, and the 
three unnamed patriotic lyrics, You ask me 
Why, though ill at ease, Of old sat,freedom on 
the heights,and Love thou thy land, with love 
far-brought ; * but not one of these was actual- 
ly published till this collected edition of 1842. 
3. Poems then published for the first time, 
including many of the Laureate’s greatest 
works, like Ulysses, Love and Duty, The 
Two Voices, The Vision of Sin. 

There is little to rémark on this edition 
in a bibliographical -point of view, because 
the Laureate has scarcely touched his “* Po- 
ems” since this 1842 edition. ‘Then, how- 
ever, besides exciding so much from the vol- 
umes of 1830 and 1832, he re-wrote much 
of what he retained from the latter (and 
from the latter only, as see above). Instance 
none, The Palace of Art, The Loios-Eat- 
ers, and to some extent T’he Miller's Daugh- 
ter, and A Dream of Fair Women. 

The few portions and pieces of the * Po- 
ems” in the sixteenth edition not appearing 
in 1842 are as follows: —In 1851 (seventh 
edition) the dedication to the Quecn on his 
creation as Poet Laureate appeared. There 
were newly published at the same time Ed- 
win Morris; or, the Lake, Come not when I 
am dead, and The Eagle. An unimportant 

iece,— The Skipping Rope, was also sup- 
coeaat in this first eveaed edition. The 
Golden Year and To » after reading a 
Life and Letters, had been previously add- 
ed in the third, fourth, or fifth editions, 
and The Deserted House of 1830 revived. 
The two volumes were incorporated into 
one at the same time. The piece To E. L. 
on his Travels in Greece dates probably from 
the illustrated edition in 1857, which is 
not otherwiseimportant. The Sea Fairies 
(1830) was revived about the same time. 

An interesting ngte ees to this 
edition (1842) has since been omitted, to 
the effect that “The Idyll of Dora was 
partly suggested by one of Miss Mitford’s 
pastorals ; and the ballad of Lady Clare by 
the novel of ‘Inheritance.’” Perhaps a 
similar note referring the unlearned to Dante 
for Ulysses may not be wholly uninteresting. 
But we strongly approve of the Laureate’s 
plan of resolutely setting his face against 
all notes. 


* The first two of these first received Britain 
and Freedom as their headings in Moxon’s *‘ Minia- 
t-re Poets,” 1865. The Conclusion of the May 
— was also added in 1842. Then, too, The Day 

dream was amplified from that one section of it, 
headed The Sleeping Beauty, which dutés from the 





1830 volume, . 
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“The Princess.” A Medley. 1847.— 
As this poem now stands, about 170 lines 
have been added to the blank verse of the 
first edition. There are hardly any omis- 
sions; but of these more presently. The 
aes part of the new lines are occasioned 

y the weaving into the plot of the piece, 
the afterthought of the Prince’s cataleptic 
seizures,* of which there is no mention till 
the second or, perhaps, the third edition. 
The intercalary lyrics (not “Tears, idle 
tears,” and “ Swallow, swallow,” &c., but 
those which divide the sections) were added 
at the same time. There can be no doubt 
that the poem has gained by the introduc- 
tion of these lyrical pausing places. Nearly 
the only omission is part of the angry speech 
of the Seioees to Lady Blanche after the 
Tournament ; some of the suppressed lines 
are peculiarly forcible ; after “ Mingle with 


your likes” (p. 154, new edition) there 
would come : — 


“Go, help the half-brain’d dwarf, Society, 
To find low motives unto noble deeds, 
To fix’ all doubt upon the darker side ; 
Go, fitter thou for narrowest neighbourhoods, 
Old talker, haunt where gossip breathes and 
seethes 
And festers in provincial sloth,” &c. 


Also, as an instance of the immense im- 
provement producible by judicious alteration 
in the well-known and already magnificent 


passage at the end of the poem, we may 
quote — 


1847, 
“ Allthe past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
I scarce believe, and all the rich to come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning flowers.” 


Comparing the passage with 


1851. 
“ All the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
Is morn to more, and all the rich to come 
Reels as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning weeds.” 


The courage of writing “ weeds” instead of 
the commonplace “ flowers” has given the 
simile a truth beyond all praise. An inter- 
esting line, exquisitely true to nature, is also 
elsewhere omitted, describing the interval 
between twilight and dusk as the time — 


*The contrast between England and France in 
The Conclusion was also added, 
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“When the first fern-owl whirr’d about the 
copse.” 


“In Memoriam.” 1850.— There are not 
above five or six alterations in the whole 
volume since its first appearance. The son- 
net, No. 58, O Sorrow, wilt thou live with me, 
was added subsequently to the first edition. 

“ Maud, and other Poems,” 1855, was re- 
modelled somewhat in the new edition of 
1859. (Note the slower sale of this vol- 
ume.) Stanzas 14, 15, and 16 of the first 
section are new. Also the whole nineteeth 
section (of seven pages), which is occupied 
in explaining the antecedents of the story — 
the child-betrothal of Maud and the hero 
—before only hinted at, the subsequent 
family feud, &c. In Part IL, Sect. 3, Cour- 
age, poor heart of stone, tells us that Maud is 
dead, a fact which the reviewers had quar- 
relled over in the first edition. There is 
also a new stanza at the conclusion of the 
story: It is noteworthy that the germ of the 
romance of “ Maud” is found in a small 
poem by the Laureate, first printed in a 
volume of miscellaneous contributions en- 
titled “The Tribute.” There is also in 
existence, by his hand, for its place comes 
in here chronologically, a sonnet written at 
the dinner given to Macready, on his retire- 
ment from the stage, March 1, 1857. We 
quote two characteristic lines : — 


“ Thine is it that our drama did not die 7 
Nor flicker down to aimless pantomime. 


“The Idylls of the King.” 1859. — The 
first part of this volume, that is, Enid and 
Vivien, was privately printed as “ Enid and 
Nimue ; or, the True and the False.” 1857. 
It comprises a thin volume of 139 pp. A 
few copies are said to be still in private 
hands.* 

“ Enoch Arden,” &c., 1864, collects into a 
volume, with some longer poems, several 
pieces which appeared in various periodicals 
before its publication. These are: —“ Sea 
Dreams,” Macmillan’s Magazine, No. 1; 
“ The Grandmother,” Once a Week, July 16, 
1859: “ Tithonus,” the Cornhill Magazine, 
February, 1860; “ Sailor Boy,” in a volume 
published by Miss Faithfull, “ A Welcome 
to Alexandra,” 1863; “Experiments in 
Quantity,” ¢ the Cornhill Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1863; “ Requiescat,” stated to have 
been published before in some miscellany. 


*The dedication of the “ Idylls” to Prince Albert 
is subsequent to the first edition. 
t The amusing Translations of Homer are omitted, 


“ When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon ?” 





THE PEACE AUTUMN. 


“ A Selection from the Works of Alfred 
Tennyson,” 1865 (Moxon’s Miniature Poets), 
is an interesting volume in many ways; but 
chiefly as showing which of his poems the 
Laureate himself sets most store by, or 
considers as specially appealing to the hearts 
of his general audience. It contains, be- 


sides these new poems, The Captain, Three |’ 


Sonnets to a Coquette, and On a Mourner. 
Lady let the rolling drums, is a kind of poet- 
ical duplicate of Thy voice is heard through 
rolling drums. It wiil be seen that the same 
incident is narrated in both by the poet, ab 
extra, who addresses the wife. Still the 
whole attitude of the poem is somehow al- 
tered in this last-published version, and the 
rapidity of action, its chief beauty, lost in 
the change. Not so with Home they brought 
him slain with spears, another duplicate of 
Home they brought her warrior dead. Both of 
these are so fine that it is difficult to decide 
between them, but the newly given version 
conquers, perhaps by its conciseness and ex- 
quisite simplicity. We suspect that the other 
intercalary lyrics of the “ Princess” were 
originally also written in duplicate. Would 
we might be allowed a glimpse of the un- 
chosen versions! Last, this volume is inter- 
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esting for a partial revival of a poem of 1832 
in 1865. Itis now headed My Life is full of 
Weary Days. It contained seven verses ori- 
ginally, two are here reprinted, but we can- 
not refrain from giving two more : — 


“ Then let wise Nature work her will 
And on my clay her darnels grow. 

Come only, when the days are still, 
And at my headstone whisper low, 

And tell me if the woodbines blow. 


“Tf thon art blest, my mother’s smile 
Undimm’4d, if bees are on the wing : 
Then cease, my friend, a little while 
That I may hear the throstle sing 
His bridal song, the boast of spring.” 


J. LEICESTER WARREN. 


Norr.— We subjoin the present number 
of editions through which the Laureate’s works 
have passed up to 1864 :— 


Sixteenth edition. 

“ The Princess.” Twelfth edition. 
‘“‘In Memoriam.” Fifteenth edition. 
“Maud.” Sixth edition. 


“Poems.” 


“Taylls of the King.” A new edition. 
“ Enoch Arden,” &c. 





THE PEACE AUTUMN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Tank Gol for rest, where none molest, 
And none can make afraid, 

For peace that sits as Plenty’s guest, 
Beneath the homestead shade ! 


Bring pike and gun, the sword’s red scourge, 
The negro’s broken chains, 

And beat them at the blacksmith’s forge, 
To ploughshares for our plains. 


Alike henceforth our hills of snow, 
And vales where cotton flowers ; 

All streams that flow, all winds that blow, 
Are Freedom’s motive-powers. 


Henceforth to Labor’s chivalry 
Be knightly honors paid ; 

For nobler than the sword’s shall be 
The sickle’s accolade. 


Build up an altar to the Lord, 
O grateful hearts of ours! 

And shape it of the greenest sward 
That-ever drank the showers. 


Lay all the bloom of gardens there, 
And there the orchard fruits ; 
Bring golden grain from sun and air, 





From earth her goodly roots. 


There let our banners droop and flow, 
The stars uprise and fall ; 

Our roll of martyrs, sad and slow, 
Let sighing breezes call. 


Their names let hands of horn and tan 
And rough-shod feet applaud, 

Who died to make the slave a man, 
And link with toil reward. 


There let the common heart keep time 
To such an anthem sung, 

As never swelled on poet’s rhyme, 
Or thrilled on singer’s tongue. 


Song of our burden and relief, 
Of peace and long annoy ; 

The passion of our mighty grief 
And our exceeding joy ! 


A song of praise to Him who filled 
The harvests sown in tears, 

And gave each field a double yield 
To feed our battle years! 


A song of faith that trusts the end 
To match the good begun, 

Nor doubts the power of Love to blend 
The hearts of men as one! 


Atlantic Monthly. 
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From the London Quarterly Review, (Methodist 

Organ.) 

History of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. By ABEL 
Srevens, LL.D, Author of “ The His- 
tory of the Religious Movement of the 
Eighteenth Century called Methodism,” 
&c. Vols. I. and If. New York: Carl- 
ton and Porter. 1864. 


Two years ago, in a paper on “ The 
Methodism of the Eighteenth Century,” we 
called attention to certain general features 
of the greatest revival of religion which the 
world has yet seen. On other occasions we 
have had something to say respecting the 
history of American Methodism, the organ- 
ization and operations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and its relations to some 
of the great moral questions arising out cf 
the state of American society and the so- 
cial institutions of the country. Mention 
has been made of the early history of the 
Church, of the labours, sufferings, and suc- 
cesses of those wonderful men who proved 
themselves the chief pioneers of Christiani- 
ty and civilization in the United States. 
The appearance of Dr. Stevens’ new vol- 
umes, named above, affords the opportunity, 
and imposes the duty, of tracing, with some- 
thing more of detail and care, what he very 


justly names “the planting and training of 


American Methodism.” Our author has 
rendered great service to his denomination, 
and to the cause of religion generally, by 
giving a methodical and permanent form to 
much interesting matter that was either 
scattered through a great variety of miscel- 
laneous works, or in danger of passing whol- 
ly into oblivion. The same characteristics 
which imparted such a charm to Dr. Ste- 
vens’ “ History of Methodism,” are conspicu- 
ous in his present work. The dramatic in- 
terest of his narrative never flags; the bio- 
graphical sketches, some lengthened and 
elaborate, and others miniature and brief, 
have the same life-like beauty and vigour 
which we admired in his former work ; and 
we find again that deep and contagious sym- 
pathy with his theme, and that appreciation 
of the true spirit and work of Methodism, as 
a revival of scriptural and experimental reli- 
gon, which make it so delightful to a genuine 

ethodist to read his pages, nay, so ditlicult 
for such a reader to lay down the book. Meth- 
odism may haye had a more philosophical 
historian ; there may be others who, in cer- 
tain details, have been a little more accu- 
rate; but, to our thinking, its story has 
never been told by one more completely 
possessed of his subject, or more fitted, by 





the poetic grace of his diction and style, to 

ssess others with it. It will be out aim, 
in the few pages that follow, to give our 
readers some general notion both of the 
deeply interesting narrative which he has 
to tell, and of the admirable manner in 
which he has told it. 

The book opens with an exceedingly well 
written chapter on some of the striking Prov- 
idential coincidences which marked the prep- 
aration for the work of American Metho- 
dism. One of the most important and de- 
lightful of all historical studies is to trace 
out such coincidences as these — to see how 
the Divine Hand silently and slowly, but 
with the most marvellous precision and 
adaptation, prepares the field of labour for 
His servants while shaping and fitting them 
for their work. Dr. Stevens points out, 
with as much truth as beauty, that in the 
very year when John Wesley, during his 
earlier evangelical labours, visited Glas- 
gow and its university, there came to that 
university, in the capacity of “ mathemati- 
cal instrument maker,” the man who, by the 
invention of the steam-engine, was to work 
the greatest economical, social, and political 
revolution in the world’s history. He justly 
reminds us that the effects of Watt’s inven- 
tion, “ applied by the genius of Fulton,” 
have been far greater in the New World 
than in the Old; and, indeed, that some of 
its most mighty results in Europe are the 
effects of the wonders it has achieved in 
America. More than forty thousand miles 
of navigable waters, the ascent of which 
would have been impossible but for the 
steamboat, have been “ thrown open as the 
highways of population and commerce ;” and 
the enormous territory of the “ far West,” 
which must otherwise have continued for 
ages to be the desert-home of savage’ beasts 
and more savage men, has been converted 
into the cradle of mighty nations, whose 
nucleus is to a large extent of directly Eu- 
ropean origin, and of whose probable future, 
and its influences on the highest. destinies 
of mankind at large, one cannot think with- 
out awe. At the time that the unconscious 
author of these momentous issues was busy 
making mathematical instruments for the 
university, repairing crgans, flutes, guitars, 
and violins, and assiduously studying the 
laws of physics, John Wesley, who, gen- 
tleman that he was, may have doffed his hat 
to the humble mechanic as he passed him in 
the quadrangle, was in the eighteenth year 
of his great course of evangelistic itinerant 
labour. It was his second visit to Glasgow. 
His records concerning that visit are few 
and brief; a few remarks on the seriousness 
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of the people, their objectionable habits in 
church, the smallness of the university, the 
new library, and the paintings of Raphael, 
Rubens, and Vandyke, comprise most of what 
he has to say. What would he have thought 
and said had he known himself to be so 
near the man whom God was to employ, in 
connexion with his own plans, and in subordi- 
nation to them, in creat ng amid the vastest 
wastes of nature a Christian nation which, 
in a century afterwards, should number a 
population of thirty millions, and contain 
one of the largest homogeneous Protestant 
churches in Christendom? The uncon- 
scious proximity of two men so eminently 
representative of the material and moral 
influences that were to remould society may 
not be very remarkable ; but their existence 
at the same period, and the way in which 
their independent and widely dissimilar in- 
fluences were made to subserve the plan of 
Providence, and contribute to the creating 
of a vast Christian republic in a new world. 
is one of those marvels of divine wisdom and 
power, which cannot but be matter of con- 
tinual admiration. 

For were not these men and their work, 
in a manner, made for one another? With- 
out the steam-engine, America, such as she 
is at this day, with her multitudinous peo- 
ple, her boundless tvrritory, her conquests 
over nature, her share in the world’s councils 
and her portentous influence on national 
destinies and mundane affairs, would have 
no existence; and but for Methodism, which 
followed the path of emigration, and filled 
the wilds, as they were peopled, with Chris- 
tian truth and influence, she would not have 
been a Christian nation. The material 
agency laid the foundations of her material 
greatness; the moral agency provided that 
these foundations should be laid in truth 
and righteousness. Such, unquestionably, 
is the case, whatever drawbacks may exist 
or suggest themselves to prejudiced readers. 
In all respects, America is worthy to stand 
in the front rank of Christendom. With 
all her faults, we hold that she is at least 
abreast of ourselves in the morality of her 
people, the wisdom and forbearance of her 
rulers, the number and efliciency of her 
Christian agencies; and that she is so is 
due, under God, chiefly to that aggressive, 
pertinacious, ubiquitous, al!-pervading Meth- 
odism, the history of whose planting and 
training is told in these volumes. Dr. Ste- 
vens very clearly shows how Methodism, 
by its religious spirit and its practical sys- 
tem, was peculiarly and providentially fit- 
ted for the great work which it has thus 
been the means of accomplishing. “ It was 





a revival Church in its spirit, a missionary 
Church in its organization.” 

Such of our readers as are familiar with 
the history of Irish Methodism, are aware 
that it is in some respects a painful and dis- 
heartening one. Looking merely at its 
home-statisti¢s, some would hastily conclude 
that Methodism in Ireland has proved a 
comparative failure. When it is found, for 
instance, that fitty years ago the Irish Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church numbered nearly 
30,000 members, while the returns for the 
year 1865 show only a few more than 20,000, 
it is hard not to be discouraged; but, be- 
sides the conspicuous and acknowledged in- 
fluence for good of that Church upon the 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian Churches, it 
has been her singular and distinguished lot 
to contribute out of all proportion, as com- 
pared with British Methodism, to the exten- 
sion of the denomination in the United 
States and the British Colonies generally, 
and thereby to take a very prominent part 
in the work of evangelizing the world. It is 
well known that the first sign of this was 
the introduction of Methodism, by means of 
a little band of Irishmen, into New York. 
As we read the story, we cannot but reflect 
upon the wonderful ways of God, and con- 
trast the obscure, we had almost said the 
stealthy, beginning of the American Metho- 
dist work, with the manner in which certain 
missionary enterprises have been inaugurat- 
ed in our own time. No high ecclesiastical 
or civil patronage was vouchsafed ; no im- 
posing public meetings, graced with the pres- 
ence and charmed by the oratory of lords 
spiritual and temporal, were held to evoke 
public sympathy, and secure prestige and 
dignity for the undertaking; but, on the 
other hand, no shadow of failure occurred 
‘o mock an ostentatious beginnmg. John 
Wesley, in one of his visits to the south- 
west of Ireland, found, in the midst of the 
Milesian population, a small Teutonic colo- 
ny, the descendants of Protestants, driven 


from the palatinate by the persecuting fury 


of Louis XIV. At the time of that visit they 
were a most dissolute and degraded people ; 
but the early Methodist itinerants were the 
means of effecting a speedy and thorough 
reformation ; and before long, they had be- 
come a serious thinking people, and their 
diligence had turned all their land into a 
garden. Among the number of Methodist 
converts were two whose names occupy the 
foremost place in the history before us — 
Philip Embury and Barbara Heck. Let 
an Irish historian, as quoted by Dr. Ste- 
vens, tell the story of their migration to 
America : — 
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“Ona spring morning in 1760, a group of 
emigrants might have been seen at the Custom- 
house Quay, Limerick, preparing to embark 
for America. At that time emigration was not 
so common an occurrence as it is now, and the 
excitement connected with their departure was 
intense. ‘They were palatines from Balligarrane, 
and were accompanied to the vessel’s side by 
crowds of their companions and friends, some 
of whom had come sixteen miles to say farewell 
for the last time. One of those about to leave, 
—a young man with a thoughtful look and res- 
olute bearing, — is evidently the leader of the 
party, and more than an ordinary pang is felt 

y many as they bid him farewell. He had 
been one of the first fruits of his countrymen to 
Christ, had been the leader of the infant church, 
and in their humble chapel had often ministered 
to them the word of life. He is surrounded by 
his spiritual children and friends, who are anx- 
ious to heve some parting word of counsel and 
instruction. He enters the vessel, and from its 
side once more breaks among them the bread of 
life. And now the last prayer is offered ; they 
embrace each other ; the vessel begins to move. 
As she recedes, upliftel hands and uplifted 
hearts attest what all felt. But none of all that 
vast multitude felt more, probably, than that 
young man. His nameis Philip Embury. His 
party consisted of his wife, Mary Switzer, to 
whom he had been married on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1758, in Rathkeale Church ; two of his 
brothers and their families ; Peter Switzer, prob- 
ably a brother of his wife; Valer Tettler; 


Philip Morgan ; and a family of the Dulmages. 
The vessel arrived safely in New York on the 


10th of August, 1760. Who that pictures he- 
fore his mind that first band of Christian emi- 
grants leaving the Irish shore but must be struck 
with the simple beauty of the scene? Yet who 
among the crowd that saw them leave, could 
have thought that two of the little band were 
destined, in the mysterious providence of God, 
to influence for good countless myriads, and 


that their names should live as long as the sun | 


and moon endure? Yet soit was. That'ves- 
sel contained Philip Embury, the first class- 
leader and local preacher of Methodism on the 
American continent, and Barbara Heck, ‘a 
mother in Israel,’ one of its first members, the 
germ from which, in the good providence of 
God, has sprung the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States, a church which 
has now, more or less under its influence, about 
seven millions of the germinant mind of that 
new apd teeming hemisphere! ‘There shall 
be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top 
of the mountains ; the fruit thereof shall shake 
like Lebanon: and they of the city shall flour- 
ish like grass of the earth.’’”— Vol. I. pp. 51, 
52. 


Yet it was not all at once that the 
Methodism embodied in the little company 
of emigrants began to assert itself. In- 
deed, whatever spiritual functions Embury 
may have exercised among them at the 


| 





first, he seems to have soon yielded to dis- 
couragement or carelessness, or both, and 
to have discontinued, for about five or six 

ears, all active Christian effort. Wakeley, 
in his “ Lost Chapters in the Early History 
of American Methodism,” denies the state- 
ment generally received as true on this 
subject. The usual version, which is that 
given by Dr. Smith, is, that Barbara Heck 
followed Embury and his party to New 
York in about a year, and that on her 
arrival there, she was “sadly grieved to 
find that Embury and the other Methodists, 
who had been some time in America, had 
almost wholly given up their religious pro- 
fession, and were devoting themselves to 
the follies and amusements of the world. 
At length, on one occasion, she went into a 
room where Embury. and several others 
were assembled, and some of them engaged 
in playing a game of cards. She instantly 
threw the cards into the fire, reproved 
Embury for his unfaithfulness, and said, 
‘You must preach to us, or we shall all go 
to hell together, and God will require our 
blood at your hands.’” Wakeley says there 
is no reason whatever to suppose that any 
of these card-playing emigrants were 
Methodists, and connected with Embury. 
It would appear that Embury was not 
present ; for we are told, that, after throw- 
ing the cards into the fire, and most solemn- 
ly warning her friends of their danger and 
duty, she proceeded immediately to his 
house in Barrack Street, and pleaded pow- 
erfully with him to be no longer silent, but 
to begin at once to preach the Gospel. He 
consented, after much entreaty, to do so; 
and the devoted and spirited woman went 
out at once and collected four persons, who, 
with herself, constituted the first Methodist 
congregation on the American continent. 
This version seems to be the authentic one, 
and we gratefully accept it as showing, 
that though the first Methodist preacher 
in America may have grown for awhile 
disheartened and cold, he had not, as con- 
cerning the faith and a good conscience, 
made shipwreck. The truth remains, how- 
ever, that God saved Israel on that day, 
and provided for the perpetuation and 
wonderful extension 'of Methodism in the 
United States, “by the hand of a woman.” 
To how many thousands—may we not 
say, to how many millions ?— did Barbara 
Heck thus become a spiritual mother! No 
wonder that her name is cherished as one 
of the most precious “ household words” 
in the families of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

But. if, in point of priority of time, Em- 











bury and Barbara Heck may be considered 
the founders of American Methodism, that 
honour, so far as the extent and influence 
of Christian labour are concerned, belongs 
to Captain Webb. About four months 
after Embury began to preach, the little 
flock which he had gathered around him 
were one day startled and somewhat alarm- 
ed by the sudden intrusion among them of 
a British officer in full uniform. Their 
fears, however, were exchanged for thanks- 
givings when they found in him not only a 
beloved Christian brother, but a valiant 
soldier of Jesus Christ. He had proved 
his courage and loyalty to his earthly sove- 
reign at the siege of Louisburg and under 
Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. - Eight 
years afierwards he heard Wesley preach 
at Bristol, and at once enlisted in the army 
of the heavenly king. The commencement 
of his career as an evangelist was on this 
wise : “ Entering a Methodist congregation 
at Bath, which was disappointed by its cir- 
cuit preacher, he advanced to the altar, in 
his regimentals, and addressed them with 
great effect, chiefly narrating his own Chris- 
tian experience.” He very soon attracted 
Wesiey’s notice, and was employed by him 
in preaching. His piety was deep and 
fervent, his discourses were full of energy 
and fire. He was gifted with a natural 
eloquence, which made John Adams, the 
revolutionary statesman and _ president, 
speak of him as “one of the most eloquent 
men I ever heard — he reaches the imagi- 
nation, and touches the passions very well, 
and expresses himself with great propriety.” 
He had a noble mien and commanding 
voice ; and as he always wore his regimen- 
tals, preaching in them, with his sword on 
a table before him, he soon attracted so 
much attention that the little meeting-room 
became too strait, and a rigging-loft, sixty 
feet by eighteen, was rented. But even 
this edifice was inadequate. In the mean- 
time Barbara Heck was devising and matur- 
ing a plan for the erection of a chapel. 
The little society entered into her views, 
which were warmly seconded by Webb, 
who subscribed thirty pounds to the under- 
taking. A site was obtained m John 
Street; and, being zealously aided by the 
liberality of their fellow-citizens, a chapel 
—“ Wesley Chapel ”— the first in the world 
that ever bore that title, was erected; a 
stone building faced with blue plaster, sixty 
feet by forty-two. Embury, who was a 
carpenter, did much excellent work in the 
chapel. Having constructed the pulpit 
with his own hands, he mounted it ‘on Oc- 
tober 30th, 1768, and preached the dedica- 
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tory sermon ftom Hosea x. 12. The gal- 
leries were reached at first by a rude 
ladder, there being neither staircase nor 
breastwork; afd the seats below were 
forms without backs; but here gg 
preached two or three times a week, Web 
occasionally helping him; and in less than 
two years a thousand hearers crowded the 
chapel and the area in front. Webb him- 
self became an itinerant, going everywhere 
preaching the Word, the Lord working with 
him, and confirming the Word with signs 
following. In Philadelphia, in several 
towns of New Jersey, in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Long Island, &c., he preached and 
formed societies, so that, within six years 
after Embury’s first sermon, the seeds of 
the great revival were sown broadcast over 
many of the colonies, and the foundations 
laid of those churches which, at the present 
day, are the pride and glory of American 
Methodism. It was chiefly in answer to his 
urgent appeals that Pilmoor and Boardman 
were sent over to New York in 1769; and, 
on his return to America, after a year spent 
in England, he took with him Shadford 
and Rankin, to assist in consolidating and 
extending the work. 

To another Irishman belongs the honour 
of introducing Methodism into Maryland. 
Robert Strawbridge, a native of Drums- 
nagh, was one of the earliest Methodist 
converts, and for some years preached with 
amazing courage, perseverance, and suc- 
cess, amid a storm of persecution, in differ- 
ent parts of his own country. 

He appears to have emigrated to America 
in 1764 or 1765; to have plunged at once 
into what were then the backwoods, settling 
at Sam’s Creek, in Frederick County ; to 
have opened his house immediately for 

reaching; and soon afterwards to have 
Pruitt the “ Log Meeting House” on Sam’s 
Creek, celebrated in American Methodist 
history. He gave himself up to the itin- 
erancy, preaching continually in different 
and widely-distant localities, setting a rare 
and noble example of poverty and trial, 
willingly endured for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospei’s; and everywhere honoured with 
signal success, He founded the Methodist 
Society in Baltimore — the nucleus of what 
has since become one of the most wealthy, 
refined, and influential portions of the 
church. He was the instrument of the con- 
version of Richard Owen, “the first native 
Methodist preacher of the Continent.” 
Few men have been more honoured in the 
raising up of powerful and successful evan- 
gelists than Robert Strawbridge; but he 
soon differed with the authorities of the 
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church, on the administration of the sacra- 
ments by other than Episcopalian clergy- 
men ; and, unable to brook the restrictions 
imposed upon him, retired from active con- 
nexion with his former friends; and died 
“in great peace” in 1781. Asbury seems 
to have had a prejudice against him on 
account of his independent bearing in the 
above controversy; but there can be no 
doubt that he was a truly apostolic man, 
tireless in labour, and remarkable for gen- 
erosity and self-sacrifice. Owen preached 
his funeral sermon in the open air, to a great 
throng; and his remains were borne to the 
tomb, by some of the worshippers in the 
old * Log Meeting House,” who sang “ as 
they marched one of those rapturous lyrics 
with which Charles Wesley taught the 
primative Methodist to triumph over the 
grave.” Ilis body sleeps in the orchard of 
the friend at whose house he died, as near 
to heaven as if it were the most duly con- 
secrated spot in the world. 

The multiplying, successes of these first 
heralds of Methodism created an intense de- 
sire for the presence of labourers from Eng- 
land directly authenticated by Wesley him- 
self, and he was not slow to meet the de- 
manils made upon him; but the first regular 
missionaries were preceded by one Robert 
Williams, who was permitted, at‘ his own 
earnest request, to proceed to America, on 
condition that he should labour in subordi- 
nation to the missioniaries that were about 
to be sent. Impatient to be gone, he persuad- 


and striking light. And surely Methodism 
was amply requited for the sacrifice, by the 
conversion, under Boardman’s sermon at 
Monyash (when on his way to the port of 
embarkation), of Mary Redfern, the mother 
of Jabez Bunting. Boardman and his col- 
league arrived in America on the 24th of 
October, 1769, and, with characteristic en- 
ergy, as “ assistants” of Wesley, went about 
the work of itinerating through the land, 
preaching and organizing the infant Meth- 
odist societies. Their centres of operation 
were New York and Philadelphia, ‘and they 
alternated between these cities three times 
a year; but they were almost confined to the 
cities, and lamented much over the neglected 
condition of the rural districts, pleading 
hard with Wesley for reinforcements. The 
quick eye of the venerable man detected 
the great door and effectual which Provi- 
dence had opened across the Atlantic; and 
the same Providence led him to the selection 
of a man perhaps as remarkably fitted for 
extending the foundations and superintend- 
ing the organization of the nascent Church, 
as any man since the days of the Apostles. 
It must have been unspeakably refreshing 
to the founder of Methodism to turn from 
the stormy controversy with Shirley at the 
Bristol Conference of 1771, and greet the 
light that was “ brightening the western sky. 

And when he asked for volunteers for the 
American work, five of his preachers prompt- 





ly responded to his call. Two were at once ap- 
| puinted, of whom one was FRANCIS ASEURY, 


ed an Irish Methodist friend to accompany | a man worthy to rank with Wesley himself 
him. ‘The latter paid the expenses of the | for the possession of the highest moral 
voyage, and the two landed in New York a| qualities. We suspect that this distingui-hed 
little while before the missionaries. Williams | man is very insufficiently known to English 
at once proceeded to Virginia, where he | Methodists; and as the work of planting and 
formed a circuit, and was soon instrumental | training the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the conversion of Jesse Lee, the Methodist | devolved chiefly upon him, and as that 
Apostle of New England. To Williams | Church owes its present greatness, under 
also belongs the honour of employing the! God, to his ability, zeal, prudence, and 
first native itinerant minister, William Wat-| courage, we must try to give our readers a 
ters by name., Such were the agents by | somewhat minute account of him. He was 
whom the foundations of American Metho | born at Handsworth, in Staffordshire, the 
dism were laid before the work could receive | very focus of the hottest rage and persecu- 
the oversight, or be aided by the evangelic | tion by which the early Methodist preachers 
fervour and legislative wisdom, of the founder were assailed. His father was an intelli- 
himself. gent peasant, and his mother, having been 

The mission of Boardman and Pilmoor is in- | led to religious decision by the death of her 
teresting to British Methodists, as being the only daughter, bestowed unusual pains on 
first step in that great career of foreign evan- | the religious education of her surviving 
gelization which has since been marked by | child. To that mother he was deeply in- 
such wonderful labours and triumphs. Dr. | debted; for, through God’s blessing on her 
Stevens places the self-denial of the Con-' counsels and influence he was able after- 
ference of 1769, in giving two of their prom- | wards to say, that “ he never dared an oath, 
inent men for the American work, and or hazarded a lie.” In one respect the 
accompinying that gift, in spite of poverty | story of his conversion differs from that of 
and debt, with a donation of £70, in a clear most of Wesley’s “helpers.” Generally 
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speaking, these men were made to taste 
‘the wormwood and the gall.” Their art- 
less autobiographies tell us of great conflicts 
and storms of soul, the sorrows of death en- 
compassing them, and the pains of hell 
getting hold upon them ; and of sudden and 
rapturous deliverance, and unspeakable 
transports. Not so with Asbury. ‘God 
sent a pious man, not a Methodist, into our 
neighborhood, and my mother invited him 
to our house. By his conversation and 
prayers I was awakened before I was four- 
teen years of age. I began to pray morn- 
ing and evening, being drawn by the cords 
of love, as with the bands of a man.” He 
heard of the sorely persecuted Methodists, 
and went to the “ meeting-house ” at Wednes- 
bury. The devotion, the hearty and har- 
monious singing, the earnest “ Amen,” and 
the clear preaching of faith and assurance, 
edified and delighted him ; but above all, the 
conviction of unbelief was wrought in him, 
and soon afterwards, while praying in his 
father’s barn, he believed that “the Lord 
eens his sins, and justified his soul.” 

e began at once to address his neighbours 
in his father’s house and elsewhere, and had 
preached for some months before his public 
appearance among the Methodists. As soon 
as he became a local preacher he devoted 
himself ardently to the work, “ready,” as 
he says of himself, “ with hasty steps to go far 
and wide to do good, visiting Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcester- 
shire, indeed almost every place within 
my reach, for the sake of precious souls; 
preaching, generally, three, tour, and five 
times a week, and at the same time pur- 
suing my calling.” 

At the age of twenty-one he became an 
itinerant, and spent the next five years do- 
ing hard and faithful work in the Bedford- 
shire, Colchester, and Wiltshire circuits. 
He was only twenty-six years old when 
Wesley accepted his proposal, and designat- 
ed him to the work in America. Here is 
Dr. Stevens’ description of him : — 


“He was studious, somewhat introspective, 
with a thoughtfulness which was tinged at times 
with melancholy. His was one of those minds 
that can find rest only in labour, designed for 
great work, and therefore endowed with a rest- 
less instinct for it. He was an incessant preach- 
er of singular practical directness; was ever 
in motion, on foot or on horseback over his long 
circuits ; a rigorous disiplinarian, disposed to 
do everything by method, a man of few words, 
and those always to the point; of quick and 
marvellous insight into character; of a sobrie- 
ty, not to say spt of temperament, which 
might have been repulsive had it not been soft- 
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ened by a profound religious humility ; for his 
soul, ever aspiring to the highest virtue, was 
ever complaining within itself over its short- 
comings. His mind ha! eminently a military 
cast. He never lost his self-possession, and 
could therefore seldom be surprised. He seem- 
ed not to know fear, and never yielded to dis- 
couragement in a cause sanctioned by his faith 
or conscience. He could plan sagaciously, sel- 
dom pausing to consider theories of wisdom or 
policy, but as seldom failing in practical pru- 
dence. The rigour which his disciplinary pred- 
ilections imposed upon others, was so exem- 
plified by himself, that his associates or subordi- 
nates, instead of revolting from it, accepted it 
as a challenge of heroic emulation. Discern- 
ing men could not come into his presence with- 
out perceiving that his soul was essentially he- 
roic, and that nothing committed to his agency 
could fail if it depended upon conscientiousness, 

rudence, courage, labour, and persistence.’’? — 

Vol. 1. pp. 115, 116. 


Such was the man who presented him- 
self before Wesley in answer to his appeal. 
That sagacious observer must soon have 
perceived that his youthful helper was a 
man after his own heart, though he could 
not know that he would hereafter rival him- 
self in apostolic labours, sufferings, and tri- 
umphs. The young evangelist, after taking 
leave of his friends,-returned to Bristol for 
embarkation, and found himself literally 
“ without purse or scrip.” But friends sup- 
plied him with clothes and ten pounds. On 
the 4th of September, with his companion, 
Richard Wright, he set sail; and after a 
voyage of more than fifty days, disembark- 
ed at Philadelphia, where he found Pilmoor, 
and heard him preach. There were then 
about six hundred Methodists in the colo- 
nies, and the English reinforcement was 
very cordially welcomed among them. But 
in avery few days they commenced that 
work in which Asbury was to spend half a 
century of such ‘incessant activity and toil, 
and such spiritual triumph, as are vouch- 
safed to few, indeed, even of God’s most 
honoured servants. He was not, in the first 
instance, placed at the head of the mission- 
ary band, but laboured in a subordinate ca- 
pacity. But he presently developed the 
qualities which gave presage of his future 
eminence. He found his predecessors, and 
the little band of ewan guy, too 
ready to evade the labours and perils of the 
itineracy. He complained, “I have not got 
the thing which I seek —a circulation of 
preachers. I am fixed to the Methodist 
plan; I am willing to suffer, yea, to die, 
sooner than betray so good a cause by an 
means. It will be a hard matter to stand 
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against all opposition, as an iron pillar, 
1420, 
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strong, and steadfast as a wall of brass; 
but through Christ strengthening me, I can 
do all things.” And again he wrote, “ At 
age ee I am dissatisfied ; I judge we are to 

e shut up in the cities this winter. My 
brethren seem unwilling to leave the cities, 
but I think I shall show them the way.” 
Well was it for the American Methodists 
that such a man, with such views and pur- 
poses, had come among them. Apart from 
an itinerant ministry, the Gospel could not 
possibly have been preached to more than a 
small portion of the people; and even at 
that early period, the very men who had 
been sent out by Wesley to execute his 
plans, either failed to see the essential im- 
portance of itinerancy, or were disposed to 
shrink from the hardships which the faithful 
adoption of it would involve. But Asbu- 
ry’s sagacity taught him that the work of 
evangelization could be accomplished on no 
other principle, and his undaunted.and he- 
roic spirit courted, rather than shrank from, 
the inconveniences which spring up in the 
path of duty. And in that one word, “I 
think I shall show them the way,” you have 
“assurance of the man.” To the end of 
his long life, like the great and good man 
who sent him forth, and whose confidence 
he so largely enjoyed, he was, himself, the 
brightest example, in self-denial, in jour- 
neyings often, in perils in the wilderness, 


and among the heathen, and in all kinds of 


more abundant labours in Christ’s service, 
of all that he inculcated upon his sons in 
the Gospel. By his firmness and energy, 
he compelled his colleagues to agree to a 
winter campaign, and he set the example 
of restless and all-conquering activity. He 
flew on his evangelizing errand in all direc- 
tions, and in a few months had travelled 
largely, and preached incessantly, between 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia. 

Dr. Stevens thus presents the views which 
influenced Asbury and his most serviceable 
colleagues on.this question of itinerancy. It 
is barely possible that the passage may be 
perused with advantage by some young 
minister of our own day: — 


“ The itinerancy was prized not only as afford- 
ing variety of ministerial gifts to the societies, but 
as a sort of military drill to the preachers. It 
kept them energetic by keeping them in motion. 
No great captain has approved of long encamp- 
ments. The early Methodist itinerants were an 
evangelical cavalry, they were always in the 
saddle ; if not in line of battle, yet skirmishing 
and pioneering ; a mode of life which conduced 
not a littleto that. chivalric spirit and heroic 
character which distinguished them as ‘a class. 
The system speedily killed off such &s were 





weak in body, and drove off such as were feeble 
in character; the remnant were ‘the giants of 
those days’ morally, very often intellectually, 
and to a notable extent physically. Young 
men, premety initiated into its hardships, ac- 
quired robust health, stentorian lungs, and 
buoyant spirits; a good humour, a bonhommie, 
which facilitated not a little their access to the 
common people; but many whose souls were 
equal to their work, sank under it physically. 
Its early records are full, as we shall hereafter 
see, of examples of martyrdom.” — Vol. 1. pp. 
230, 231. 


At Christmas 1772, we gain the first 
giimpee of the incipient organization of the 

ethodist Episcopal Church. The first 
“ Quarterly Conference” on record was 
held at that time, at J. Presbury’s. Asbu- 
ry preached from, “ Take heed, therefore, 
unto yourselves.” The résumé of the busi- 
ness transacted on that day is worth quot- 
ing, as showing the singlemindedness of the 
parties, and, at the same time, the need of 
some settled ecclesiastical discipline : — 


“1. Whatare our collections? We found 
them sufficient to defray our expenses. 2. How 
are the preachers stationed? Brother Straw- 
bridge and Brother Owen in Frederick County ; 
Brother King, Brother Webster, and Isaac Rol- 
lins, on the other side of the Bay; and myself 
in Baltimore. 38. Shall we be strict in our 
society meetings, and not admit strangers ? 
Agreed. 4. Shall we drop preaching in the 
day-time through the week? Not agreed to. 
5. Will the people be contented without our ad- 
ministering the sacrament? John King was 
neuter ; Brother Strawbridge pleaded much for 
the ordinances, and so did the people, who ap- 
—_ to be much biased by him. I told them 

would not agree to it at that time, and insist- 
ed on our abiding by our rules. But Mr 
Boardman had given them their way at the 
Quarterly Meeting held here before, and I was 
obliged to connive at some things for the sake 
of peace. 6. Shall we make collections week- 
ly, to pay the preacher’s board and expenses ? 
This was not agreed to. We then inquired in- 
to the moral character of the preachers and ex- 
horters. Only one exhorter was found any 
way doubtful, and we have great hopes of him. 
Brother Strawbridge received £8 quarterage ; 
Brother King and myself £6 each. Great love 
subsisted among us in this meeting, and we 
parted in peace.” — Vol. I. p. 133. 


Asbury’s first appointment to Baltimore 
was productive of great results in that city, 
in the settlement, as he terms it, of the so- 
ciety, the erection of chapels, and the rapid 


extension of the work. ere had hither- 
to been really no organization, no respons!- 
ble head. Asbury, who “wanted order and 
certainty,” very soon provided for ‘these ; 
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and lived to see such a Methodistical estab- 
lishment in Baltimore as perhaps few cities 
in the world can boast of. But, true to his 
prineiples, he kept continually itinerating 
and preaching every three weeks over a 
circuit two hundred miles in extent, and 
comprising about twenty-four appointments. 
His brethren did not altogether appreciate 
either the rigour of his discipline, or the 
force of his example. Even Pilmoor se- 
verely remonstrated with him. But the in- 
flexible man met everything of the kind by 
corresponding with Wesley on the need of 
a more vigourous administration, urging 
him to come himself for the ordering of the 
churches. This the founder of Methodism 
was unable to do, but he soon found a man, as 
he believed, made for the occasion, — a man 
more rigid and precise than even Asbury 
himself, — and ‘THomas RANKIN was dis- 
patched to the scene of contention in the 
quality of “assistant or superintendent.” 
When the history of these times is read in 
the light of subsequent events, one is dis- 
posed to regret that Wesley did not at once 
invest Asbury himself with plenipotentiary 
powers ; but — Rankin’s greater age 
and experience enabled him to effect what 
Asbury at that time might have failed to 
accomplish. Rankin was an experienced 
and consummate disciplinarian. He was a 
Scotchman of commanding mien. His ca- 
pacious forehead, well-knit brows, firmly 
compressed lips, erect figure, and the gen- 
erally aquiline contour of his features pre- 
sented quite an imposing aspect; and they 
were the true index to an imperial, — not 
to say an occasionally imperious, — spirit. 
And he had need to be an able, self-reliant, 
and resolute commander, who should reduce 
the American societies to system and order. 
We must not dwell on his antecedents; nor, 
indeed, at any length upon his career as 
Mr. Wesley’s general superintendent in 
America. He was accompanied by George 
Shadford, the most remarkable of all Wes- 
ley’s American missionaries for “ immediate 
usefulness,” the chief “ revivalist” of those 
times, who was eminently successful as a 
pneaten, and greatly beloved by all who 
new him. 

On June 3rd, 1773, they arrived in Phil- 
adelphia, where Asbury heartily welcomed 
them, and where Rankin preached on the 
same night. ‘“ He will not be admired asa 
preacher,” says Asbury, “ but as a discipli- 
narian he will fill his place.” This judg- 
ment as to Rankin’s preaching er was 
subsequently modified. One immediate 
effect of his arrival ‘was the holding, on ‘the 
14th, 15th, and i6th of July, of the first 


American Conference. The following ex- 
tract shows the condition of Methodism at 
that time :— 


“The first reports of members in society 
were made to this Conference: they were 180 
in New York, 180 in Philadelphia, 200 in New 
Jersey, 500 in Maryland, 100 in Virginia; 
nearly half were therefore in Maryland, the 
most fruitful soil that the denomination has 
found in the country. The aggregate returns 
were 1160. Rankin was disappointed, he ex- 
pected to find a larger numerical strength in 
American Methodism. ‘These, however, were 
only its members of classes ; there were many 
more adherents who considered themselves 
members of its societies. The preachers had 
formed societies without classes; the exact dis- 
cipline of English Methodism had not, in fact, 
been yet fully introduced into America. As- 
bury laboured hard to conform the American 
societies to Wesley’s model,—but had met 
with no little resistance from both the preach- 
ers and laymen. Rankin had been sent out for 
this purpose, and to these two thorough discip- 
linarians we-owe the effective organization of 
the incipient Methodism of the New World. 
Without them, it seems probable that it would 
have adopted a settled pastorate, and become 
blended with the Anglican Church of the colo- 
nies, or, like the fruits of Whitefield’s labours, 
been absorbed in the general Protestantism of 
the country. Rankin complained at the Con- 
ference of the prevailing laxity of discipline. 
‘Some,’ he writes, ‘of the above number | 
found were not closely united to us. Indeed, 
our —— was not mety attended to, ex- 
cept in Philadelphia and New York; and even. 
in those places it was upon the decline. Never- 
theless, from the accounts I heard, there was a. 
real foundation laid of doing much good, and. 
we hoped to see greater things than these.’” — 
Vol. 1. pp. 161, 162. @ 


Asbury faithfully seconded Rankin’s ef- 
forts to introduce the Methodistic discipline, 
especially as it respected itinerancy. He. 
tells us that “there were some debates 
among the preachers in this Conference rel-- 
ative to the conduct of some who had mani- 
tested a desire to abide in the cities and live- 
like gentlemen. Three yeaws out of four: 
have been already spent in the cities.. It 
wasalso found that money had' been: wasted, 
improper leaders appointed, and many of 
our rules broken.” dman and Pilmoor 
returned to Europe soon after Rankin’s ar- 
rival. Boardman resumed his ministerial 
labours in Ireland, and died about eight 

ears afterwards greatly respected and he: 
Ioeed. Pilmoor’s name does not appear in 
connection with British Methodism till 
1776; and in 1785, being offended that 





Wesley had neither made him general su- 





perintendent of American Methodism, nor 
even included his name in the “deed of 
declaration,” he retired, returned to Amer- 
ica, and took orders in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. He lived to a good old age, 
and never lost his attachment to his for- 
mer brethren. But, while Wesley’s mis-| 
sionaries were thus returning home, a great | 
impulse was given to the work in America, 
and native itinerants were raised up rapidly, 
and in considerable numbers. William 
Watters, Philip Gatch, Nathan Perigau, 
Benjamin Abbott (“a rough but earnest 
soul,” whose spiritual struggles remind one 
of the experience of John Bunyan, and 
who, though a Boanerges in the pulpit, 
seems to have had much of the sweetness of 
St. John in private life), Jesse Lee, Free- 
born Garretson, appear on the field about 
this time; and the movement was aided by 
the Rev. Devereux Jarratt, of Virginia, 
the Fletcher of American Methodism. The 
multiplication of these native agents was a 
most timely indication of the divine good- 
will to the infant church; for, in two or 
three years more, the revolutionary war 
broke out, and all the English missionaries 
but Asbury left the colony. The interval, 
however, was one of prodigious labour and 
triumphant gospelling; and the itinerants 
were admirably prepared for the dark and 
stormy days that were fast approaching. 
The name of Benjamin Abbott introduces 
us to some of those extraordinary physical 
effects which so frequently accompanied the 
preaching of the early Methodists, and have 
reappeared in our own day in times of 
strong religious excitement. They were 
very common under Abbott’s preaching, 
and haye often been quoted by cool and 
sceptical philosophers in disparagement of 
the word of God. Dr. Stevens has some 
sensible remarks on this subject : — 


“These pliysical effects of religious excite- 
ment — the excesses of a commendable spiritual 
earnestness — were not peculiar to Methodist 
eg Outcries, convulsions, syrcopes, 

ad been common in the province before the 
first visit of Whitefield, under the ministrations 
of Rowland, whose hearers ‘ fainted away,’ and 
were often carried out of the churches as dead 
men. Similar effeets attended Whitefield’s 
preaching there. ‘They had been common un. 
der the labours of Edwards in New England. 
The best Methodist authorities have not consid- 
ered them necessary accompaniments of a gen- 
uine religious awakening, but while admitting 
them to be hardly avoidable in times of profound 
religious excitement, they regret them as human 
infirmities, and recommend all possible caution 
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And again :— 


“ We shall hereafter have to record frequent 
examples of these ‘phenomena,’ especially in 
the West, not always arisigg from Methodistic 
influence, but in the most extraordinary in- 
stance from the ministrations of another denom- 
ination. Apparently a specific effect of religious 
excitement, on a peculiar cerebral susceptibility, 
they have been common to all religions. The 
tranquil Friends owe their name of ‘ Quakers’ 
tothem. The devotees of Brahma and Buddha, 
the Dervishes of Islamism, the convulsionaires 
of France, the mystics of all faiths and all ages, 
have afforded examples of them. In our day 
they have occurred almost on a gational scale 
in Ireland, in connection with a salutary re- 
ligious interest. Our future science can alone 
give their just solution. Butscience has its pride 
and its pharisaism, as unbefitting to it as the 
same vices are to religion ; it affected at first to 
ridicule Harvey, Jenner, Galileo, and Coper- 
nicus. A fastidious repugnance to the charge 
of charlatanism has led it, in the present age, to 
ignore, or impute solely to imposture, falsely- 
called ‘spiritualistic’ phenomena, which have 
deluded half the civilized world, which have 
afforded the most palpable data for investigation, 
and in which imposture has evidently been but 
exceptional, while an occult and profoundly in- 
teresting scientific law has been indicated; a 
law the ascertainment of which would prob- 
ably disclose the as yet dim and misty inter- 
mediate region that connects the material and 
immaterial worlds. The scientific solution of 
these mysteries might dispel a vast amount of 
superstition, and afford beneficient relief to our 
psychological and theological science.” — Vol. 


I. page 384, 


The dignity and wisdom of this rebuke to 
the scientific dogmatists who are so ready to 
create theories of imposture or disease for 
these occasional accompaniments of religious 
revivals will, we doubt not, be heartily ap- 
preciated by our readers. 

Rankin remained on the American conti- 
nent long enough to do good service to the 
cause which he had so much at heart. His 
official manners appear to have been unhap- 
py and he ruled unquestionably with a high 

and. Indeed his associates found the rigour 
of his discipline very hard to bear. But, at 
the second Conference, held in Philadelphia 
in 1774, its good effects were apparent in the 
regulation, consolidation, and growing ef- 
ficiency of the body, and in an increase of 
nearly cent. per cent. in the number of 
members. Before the following Conference, 
the Revolutionary war broke out; and, as 
Rankin was a decided royalist, he came into 
frequent collision with his colonial friends, 
and ultimately, in 1778, he returned to Eng- 





against them.” — Vol. I. pp. 261, 262. 


land. His presence in America at so eriti- 
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cal a juncture, and the firm organizing 
hand which he laid on the Church, did very 
much to prepare it for the manful struggle, 
and the glorious successes, which marked 
its history to the close of that memorable 
conflict. 

The history now returns to Asbury, the 
only emissary of Wesley who felt it his duty 
to remain at his post, and attempt to pilot 
the Church through the tempests of that 
eventful time. He seems to have had a 
truer appreciation of the interests involved 
in the quarrel with the mother-country than 
any of his brethren. They frequently and 
anxiously debated with each other as to the 
course which it would be their duty to pur- 
sue ; but, in truth, his colleagues had com- 
mitted themselves too deeply to allow of 
their remaining longer with hope of useful- 
ness. Shadford and Asbury agreed to fast and 
pray for divine direction. ‘The result was, 
that Shadford said he had a call to go home ; 
to which Asbury replied, “ If you are called 
to go, I am called to stay, so here we must 

art.” No doubt all parties were sincere, 

ut we candidly confess that Asbury ap- 
pears to us to have acted both much more 
discreetly, and from higher motives than 
they. The needs of the flock of God 
weighed upon his conscience, and he could 
not see it to be his duty to leave them as 
sheep without a shepherd. So he resolved 
to abide, “and at the risk of all, even of life 
itself, to continue to labour and to suffer with 
and for his American brethren.” But he did 
not intermeddle with politics. He bore the 
reproach of “ toryism” (which fell upon the 
Methodists in consequence of the loyalty of 
the English missionaries, and notably in 
consequence of the injudicious publication 
of Wesley’s “Calm Address” to the col- 
onies) with meekness and equanimity. He 
was evidently prepared to live and die in 
America, for the sake of the Church and 
men’s souls, whatever form of government 
might ultimately prevail. But he would 
not anticipate events. He kept himself 
steadfastly aloof from the fierce strife around 
him, rea Eu and earnestly endeavouring, as 
opportunity offered, to promote the best in- 
terests of the combatants on both sides, and: 
quietly retreating when the fury of the 
storm cauld not be brooked ; waiting in some 
nook, like the mansion of Judge White, in 
Kent County, Delaware, until the tyranny 
should be overpast. He was often extreme- 
ly sick and weary in body, and was in con- 
tinual danger of arrest and imprisonment as 
a suspected royalist. The mob and the 
smaller magistrates, partly from political, 
partly from sectarian jealousy, violently 
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persecuted him. Yet, though sympathizin 
largely. with the colonial cause, he woul 
not take the test-oaths, becanse they con- 
tained a pledge to take up arms, if called 
upon to do so by the authorities; and As 
bury was resolved to wield no carnal a 
ong and to win no victories but the blood- 
less and peaceful triumphs of the cross. 
Yet it is truly amazing to follow his untiring 
progress as an evangelist during these 
awful times. In every lull of the storm, 
and often in the midst of its wildest fury, he 
isin the saddle, and away over mountain, 
and plain, and forest, and river, enduring 
incredible hardships, braving unspeakable 
perils, preaching wherever he could find a 
congregation.; and finally, after a moral im- 
prisonment of two years and one month, 
which must often have been almost intolera- 
ble, he broke through all restraints, and 
thenceforward went on his joyous and tri- 
umphant way, traversing the continent 
twice a year, — 


“ Which, with his daily preaching in chapels, 
court houses, barns, private houses, or the open 
air, present, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
example of ministerial labour in the history of 
the church, ancient or modern. His meagre 
journals give us few details; the biographer or 
historian is at a loss to sketch his course from 
the slight jottings of the record; the reader is 
bewildered with the rapidity of his movements ; 
but through them all the tireless, the invincible, 
the gigantic apostle appears, planning grandly, 
and as grandly executing his plans; raising up 
hosts of members ; forming new churches, new 
circuits, and new Conferences ; extending his 
denomination north, south, east, and west, till it 
becomes, before his death, co-extensive with the 
nation, and foremost in energy and success of 
all American religious communions.” — Vol. I. 
p. 323. 


He travelled at this thme with incredible 
rapidity through Virginia, North Carolina, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, preaching, making converts, and 
organizing the churches over all the central 
parts of the continent, from New York to 
North Carolina. ‘ The Lord,” he says, “is 
my witness that if my whole body, yea, 
every hair of my head, could labour and 
suffer, they should be freely given up for 
God and souls.” Was not this the man for 
the time and the work? Weean fancy him 
sometimes reflecting on the loneliness of his 
lot—the only remaining member of the 
band sent out from England ; we can think 
of him regretting the defection of his breth- 
ren, longing for news from home, and for 
the renewal of the old fellowships. At 
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length, in November, 1784, “weary and 
worn by travel and preaching, he arrived, on 
Sunday, during public worship, at his friend 
Barratt’schapel. What is it that so strange- 
ly affects this self-contained and melancholy 
man, filling his eye with a strange light, 
causing the blood to crimson his pale and 
sombre face? There stands in the pulpit 
“a man of small stature, ruddy complexion, 
brilliant eyes, long hair, feminine but musi- 
eal voice, and gowned as an English clergy- 
man.” With a beating heart, Asbury runs 
up the pulpit stairs, embraces him, and kisses 
him before the whole congregation; for he is 
no other than Thomas Coke, LL.D., the 
man perhaps of smallest stature and largest 
heart that Methodism ever knew. He came 
direct from Wesley to cheer the heart of the 
lonely labourer, and to effect “the most 
momentous revolution in American Metho- 
dism.” He had been ordained “ Bishop” 
by Wesley just before his departure, and 
was, in fact — despite all that high church- 
men may object,—“the first Protestant 
Bishop of the Western hemisphere. ’ 

The name of Judge White appears in 


‘the above account of Asbury’s trials during 


the revolutionary war. e was one of 
several illustrious laymen in connection with 
early American Methodism, and no account 
of its planting and training would be com- 
plete which should omit all reference to the 
services which they rendered to the cause 
during its primitive period. Thomas White, 
who was at that time, “ Chief Judge of the 
Common Pleas,” had been for some time a 
Church of England man before he met with 
the Methodists; and his wife was a woman 
of rare excellence, devout, charitable, an 
admirable mother and mistress. She clung 
with fervent love to the Methodists from the 
moment when she first heard them preach ; 
and through her influence her husband 
opened his house to the itinerants, and was 
‘emg made partaker of true religion. 

rs. White had unusual talents, and gener- 
ally acted as priestess of the family. Asbury 
found rest and ‘refuge with this excellent 
couple, though his host was more than once 
carried off by parties of soldiers. The 
courage and piety of the lady were finely 
displayed on these occasions. She was 
ready, if need be, to lead the public services 
of religion, and greatly helped the faith and 
courage of the preachers with whom she 
came in contact. Husband and wife en- 
joyed and exemplified a very mature Chris- 
tian life. She survived him but a short 
time ; and ‘‘ near by the old homestead the 
bricks that arched their graves, now sunk in 
the earth, mark the spot where their heaven- 


watched dust reposes, till they shall appear 
in the bloom and beauty of immortality.” 

Richard Bassett, of Dover, Delaware, 
was another Methodist layman of mark. 
Being a friend of White's, he called vee | 
Asbury’s retirement, to spend a night wit 
the judge. He drew back, however, at 
the sight of a few men in sable garments, 
and learning that they were ‘“ Methodist 
reachers,” refused to stay. But the good 
ady of the house gently constrained him, 
mee | he was so much pleased with . Asbury 
that he invited him to call on him at Dover. 
Mrs. Bassett was much disconcerted, but 
her husband hinted that the preacher 
would probably not accept the invitation. 
Asbury came soon afterwards, however, and 
dissipated all fear and prejudice by the 
charm of his manner and discourse ; thence- 
forward for forty years the Bassetts were 
among his chief friends. Bassett was brave 
and generous. He defended White, who 
was suspected of Toryism, rescuing him 
with a drawn sword from the fury of the 
rabble. Both he and his wife were soon 
converted ; Bassett became a preacher, and 
built a chapel which was called after his 
name. At his three residences, in Dover, 
Wilmington, and Bohemia Manor, many 
a Methodist meeting took place. Quarterly 
Conferences and other extraordinary gather- 
ings were frequently held under his hospitable 
roof. He wasa man of great social considera- 
tion was delegated to the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States, 
and was elected senator in congress, and 
governor of the state. 

Judge Barratt was another of those true 
yokefellows who afforded countenance, hos- 
pitality, and protection to the early itiner- 
ants, and helped forward the infant cause 
by their open-handed liberality. It was in 
his chapel that the touching interview be- 
tween Asbury and Coke, mentioned above, 
took place. It still remains, a monument of 
its founder. Asbury greatly loved him; 
and in his old age took a pensive pleasure in 
recalling the kindness which he, and such as 
he, had shown during the revolutionary 
struggle. It is indeed remarkable, that 
many persons of wealth and station should 
so soon have consecrated their endowments 
to the struggling cause. Asbury especiall 
was welcomed in a large number of suc 
families as an honoured priest, and our his- 
torian doubts whether even Washington 
himself was more reverentially regarded in 
the United States than the pioneer bishop 
of Methodism. 

With that word “bishop,” we must now 








recur to Coke’s arrival on the American 
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Continent. Of the antecedents of this re- 
markable and apostolic man we have not 
space ‘to write, nor is it necessary. Metho- 
dism throve wonderfully in America during 
the revolution. Indeed, it was the only 
form of Christianity which did prosper. 
At the close of the struggle, it reckoned its 
hearers by tens of thousands, and its mem- 
bers by thousands, while it employed eighty 
travelling | evn It had numbers of 
chapels and preaching places. But the poli- 
cy pursued by Rankin had issued in depriv- 
ing its people to an alarming extent of the 
sacraments. The episcopal clergy had, for 
the most part, abandoned the country, or 
entered into military or civil life; and there 
was no near prospect of the reconstruction 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as the 
current of public opinion set in strong 
against religious endowments. Some efforts 
were made by the Methodist Conferences of 
1779 and 1780 to provide for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments; but there was 
much diversity both of opinion and practice 
on the subject. Wesley was appealed to 
for counsel. He had long since modified 
his opinion on the merits of the revolution- 
ary war; and now he felt that some decisive 
step must be taken to provide for that 
Church which, in the altered condition of 
the country, he could not much longer 
expect to govern. He endeavoured to pro- 
cure from Bishop Lowth the ordination of 
at least one wane: ie to administer the sac- 
raments amongst the American Methodists, 
but that prelate refused the boon. As 
usual with Wesley, the emergency set him 
thinking whether he could not himself take 
the requisite measures. He had long been 
convinced of the original identity of bishops 
and presbyters, and had no doubt as to his 
right to ordain or consecrate as circum- 
stances might require. He shrank, however, 
with his customary timidity, from irregular 
measures; but conscience, stimulated by 
the hand of divine providence, drove him 
on. The saintly Fletcher helped to deter- 
mine his decision ; and at last the founder of 
Methodism ordained Coke (already a pres- 
byter of the Church of England) as super- 
intendent, or bishop, of: the Methodist Soci- 
eties in America, and Vasey and Whatcoat, 
two of his “helpers,” as presbyters. He 
was assisted herein by the Rev. James 
Creighton, also a presbyter of the English 
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have consulted Asbury; and, makin 
arrangements for the holding of a genera 
conference in Baltimore, at the pr ig 
Christmas, he proceeded southward, an 
there, as we have seen, at. Barratt’s Chapel, 
‘in the forest solitude,” the two great rep- 
resentative men of American Methodism 
had their first touching interview. Here 
the details of the scheme of government 
were discussed and prepared. During the 
interval till Christmas, Coke travelled along 
a route prepared for him by Asbury, preach- 
ing to immense congregations, and winning 
golden opinions by his courtesy, his refined 
taste, and the loveliness of his temper and 
disposition. At last, a large gathering of 
itinerants assembled at Perry Hall, the 
noble mansion of Mr. Gough, a wealthy 
layman. After spending a few days in 
thoroughly revising the draft of the intend- 
ed “ Constitution,” the party on the 24th of 
December, 1784, “rode from Perry Hall to 
Baltimore. and at ten o’clock, A.M., began 
the first ‘General Conference’ in the Love- 
ly Lane Chapel.” This was the “ Christmas 
onference” of American Methodist His- 
tory. The general history and outline of 
the Episcopal Constitution then adopted 
were given to our readers some years ago, 
and will be found in Vol. III. pp. 136-140. 
The plan recommended by Wesley was 
adopted, and Coke and Asbury were elected 
general superintendents, the latter declining 
to be conseerated until Mr. Wesley’s nom- 
ination of him should be confirmed by vote 
of the Conference. Otterbein, an ordained 
minister of the German Church, assisted 
Coke in the consecration of Asbury; and 
several deacons and elders were subsequent- 
ly ordained. Coke preached every day at 
noon, and two of his discourses on the min- 
isterial office were afterwards published. 
He speaks in terms of warm admiration of 
the American preachers, especially noting 
their devotedness, disinterestedness, and im- 
partiality. In his sermon on the consecra- 
tion of Asbury, he seems to have risen far 
beyond the usual level of his eloquence, 
and one passage in it is almost prophetic: 
“ He will carry his Gospel by thee from sea 
to sea, and from one end of the continent 
to another.” The ministers before the 
preacher were nearly all young men, who 
had been engaged in ministerial service 
only from one to ten years; but they went 





Church. On the 18th of September Coke 
and his companions set sail from Bristol,’ 


forth from that sermon and that Conference 
“full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” and 


and arrived in New York on the 8rd of|in the few following years were “ mighty 


November. Coke delayed the public an-| 
nouncement of Wesley’s scheme for the | 
government of the church till he should | the “ discipline,” as adopted then, and modi- 


men and men of renown,” while Metiodism 
-began to take root, and to fill the land. Of 
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fied at subsequent general Conferences, it | triumphed gloriously. And then, as now, 
may safely be said that it is one of the most the bishops of the church were the great 
complete, systematic, and admirable digests examples of self-denial, energy, and apos- 
of ecclesiastical law in. existence. We tolie zeal. Their chief function was to 
doubt whether any church, at least any | “travel at large” from end to end of the 
Protestant church, possesses 30 valuable a | land, ordering the churches; and right well 
disciplinary code. Eminently scriptural in| did they discharge it. Coke took his full 
its principles, it is simple, comprehensive, share of the labours and perils of this 
intelligible, easily-worked, and has not failed | stupendous itinerancy, so long as he remain- 
to give satisfaction and to work admirably |ed on the continent, and he had some 
for the conservation and extension of the |“hairbreadth escapes by flood and field.” 
church during a period of eighty years.) We note with pleasure, that under his in- 
We commend Dr. Stevens’ chapters on the | fluence the Conference of North Carolina 
Organization and Theological and Ecclesi-| petitioned the General Assembly of that 
astical Character of American Methodism, | province to pass an Act authorizing such as 
as settled at the “ Christmas Conference,” | might be so disposed to emancipate their 


to the study especially of our more thought- 
ful readers. In its main outlines, the Con- 
stitution of the Church may be considered 
as embodying Wesley’s beau ideal of Church 
government, and it will ever remain a sur- 
prising monument of that great man’s single- 
ness of purpose and legislative ability. For 
the first few years, the general Conference 
was simply a meeting of the whole ministry 
in session; the second Conference did not 
meet till 1792; but the custom of a quadren- 


in 1808 it was resolved to organize the 
General Conference as a delegated body, 
in which capacity it met in New York in the 
year 1812. Its functions have already been 
described in our pages. 

Did our space permit, we shoald rejoice 
to trace the first movements of the American 
Methodist Episcopate, somewhat minutely. 
A few details must suffice. The newly-orga- 
nized church started on her great career 
with eighteen thousand members, and one 
hundred and four itinerant preachers, be- 
sides some hundreds of loval preachers and 
exhorters, who were incessantly labouring 
in its service.” Such was the increase 
already vouchsafed to the seed sown by 
Embury and Webb, less than twenty years 
previously! The band of devoted labourers 
found the whole country open to them, and 
waiting for the law of God from their lips. 
The number of non-communicating hearers 
was greater in proportion than it has sub- 
sequently been, Wherever the itinerants 
went, they collected the largest congrega- 
tions in the country. Discarding all routine 
and “red tape,” dispensing with every- 
thing like ceremony, and paying small heed 
to what less earnest men deem necessary 
decorum, American Methodism put. on its 
work-day dress, threw itself into the life of 
the country, wielded the rough tools, and 
did the rough work which the occasion re- 
quired; and the consequence was that it 


slaves. ‘The Methodists of the Southern 
States had not then made the notable discov- 
ery that slavery was of divine institution, the 
normal idea of society, and the true basis of 
the social pyramid. A similar attempt was 
immediately afterwards made upon the Vir- 
ginian Legislature, and Coke and Asbury 
made vigorous onslaughts everywhere on 
what they regarded and denounced as an 
abominable evil. About this time they 


| dined with Washington at Mount Vernon ; 
nial gathering obtained from that time ; and | 


Coke gives the following account of the 
visit : — 


“He received us very politely, and was very 
open to access. He is quite the plain country gen- 
tleman. After dinner we desired a private inter- 

view, and opened to him the grand business on 
| which we came, presenting to him our petition 
| for the emancipation of the negroes, and en- 
treating his signature, if the eminence of his 
station did not render it inexpedient for him to 
sign any petition. He informed us that he was 
of our sentiments, and had _ signified his 
thoughts on the subject to most of the great 
men of the State ; that he did not see it proper 
to sign the petition, but if the Assembly took it 
into consideration, would signify his sentiments 
to the Assembly by a letter. He asked us to 
spend the evening and lodge at his house, but 
our engagement at Annapolis the following 
day would not admit of it.’”? — Vol. II. p, 250. 





Coke returned to Europe in June, 1785. 
On the fitth of that month, Asbury Yook the 
first step in another great department of 
the work of American Methodism, by lay- 
ing the foundation-stone of the first Method- 
ist College at Abingdon, Maryland. It was 
called Cokesbury College, a name com- 
_pounded from those of the first bishops of 
the Church. Since that time Methodism 
has taken a foremost place among the educat- 
ing agencies of America, and ‘has assisted 
in covering the land with noble schools, 
colleges, and halls of learning. Nor must 
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we forget that the American itinerants, 
even more than their brethren in England, 
were the chief purveyors of religious litera- 
ture through the widely-scattered rural 
memes who but for them would never 

ave seen a book at all. Cokesbury College, 
however, did not prove very successful. It 
was a source of constant trouble and annoy- 
ance to Asbury, and was wholly destroyed 
by fire about ten years after its erection. 
The only thing in that event which gave 
him much regret was the loss of the library. 
In the interval between the first and second 
General Conferences, Methodism was car- 
ried by its indefatigable agents into all 
parts of the country, to the extreme south, 
to the valley of the Mississippi in the west, and 
to the British Provinces in the north. The 
romantic story of its progress may be read 
at length in the latter half of Dr. Stevens’ 
second volume. It is a wonderful narrative 
of travel, labor, zeal, suffering, and con- 
quest. It is almost impossible to select any 
special point from the wealth of incident that 
lies open before us. If anything may be 
allowed to detain us now, it must be the 
astonishing career of Jesse Lee, the Metho- 
dist apostle of New England. Our author 
is at home in this part of his work, for Jesse 
Lee and New-England Methodism have 


long been a specially favourite study with 
him. Lee took that rigid, Puritanical, 
formal, Calvinistic buridle of States fairly 
by storm. His début was thus: — 


“Near the centre of the Boston Park, or 
Common, stands a venerable elm; the crowning 
ornament of its scenery. Its decayed limbs are 
held together by clamps and rivets of iron, and 
a railing defends it from rude hands, for it is sa- 
cred in the traditions of New England. It is 
especially sacred to the Methodists of the east- 
ern metropolis. On a serene afternoon of July, 
1790, a man of middle age, of a benign but 
shrewed countenance, and dressed in a style of 
simplicity which might have been supposed 
the guise of a quaker, took his stand upon a 
table to preach beneath its branches. Four 
persons approached, and gazed upon him with 
surprise, while he sangahymn. It was sung 
by his solitary voice ; at its conclusion he knelt 
down upon the table, and stretching forth his 
hands, prayed with a fervour so unwonted in 
the cool and minute petitions of the Puritan 
pulpits, that it attracted the groups of promena- 
ders who had. come to spend an evening hour 
in the shady walks; and by the time he rose 
from his knees, they were streaming in proces- 
sions from the different points of the common 
toward him. While he opened his small Bible, 
and preached to them without ‘notes,’ but 
with the ‘demonstration of the Spirit and of 

, power, the multitude grew into a dense mass, 





three thousand strong, eagerly catching every — 
utterance of the singular stranger, and some of 
them receiving his message into ‘honest and 
good hearts.’”” — Vol. II. pp. 403, 404. 


The staid Bostonians were captivated 
with the beauty of his imagery, and still 
more with the sweetness and pathos of his 
discourse, and it was generally “ agreed 
that such a man had not visited New Eng- 
land since the days of Whitefield.” 

That there was room and need for the 
work of Methodism in New England, is 
clear from the fact, that the descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers had fallen sadly away 
from the spirit of their glorious ancestors. 
Dry orthodoxy in the most favoured cases, 
and Arianism, and even Socinianism, in not 
a few instances, had fallen upon the Con- 
gregational churches of the Eastern States. 
A church which preached the doctrines of 
grace without the accompaniments of elec- 
tion and reprobation, and which proclaimed 
religion as a spiritual life and power, had 
strong claims to be heard ; and it was heard, 
and, on the whole, favourably received, 
though both pastors and deacons looked 
coldly upon it, and placed all manner of ob- 
stacles in the way of its agents. Lee. itin- 
erated in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, trav- 
elling with great rapidity, and preaching 
wherever he could get a congregation. 
His fame spread abroad everywhere, and 
multitudes flocked to hear him. Other la- 
bourers joined him, and co-operated in the 
work; and, at the end of two years after 
his first sermon under the Boston elm, he 
had the satisfaction of sitting by Asbury’s 
side at the first New-England Conference, 
and assisting in the organization of an ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction over eighteen min- 
isters, nine circuits, and more than six hun- 
dred members,—a truly memorable suc- 
cess when the Calvinistic pre-occupation 
and prejudice of New England are consid- 
ered. Thus, at the time to Which Dr. Stev- 
ens’ narrative conducts us—the time of 
“the first regular General Conference in 
1792,” — the foundations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had been laid in every 
part of the American Union. During the 
eight years following the Christmas Confer- 
ence, there had been a five-fold increase of 
members, and more than a two-fold in- 
crease of ministers. That is to say, there 
had been an average annual gain of 6,374 
members, and of about twenty-three preach- 
ers. We doubt whether that rate of in- 
crease has ever been surpassed in the histo- 





ry of Christianity. 
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Here we must reluctantly take leave of 
our author, and of his deeply interesting 
subject, not, however, without reference to 
another and much later period in the histo- 
ry of his Church. At the Wesleyan Con- 
ference recently held in Birmingham, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was represent- 
ed, most fittingly and effectively, by one of 
the most laborious and honoured of its chief 
ministers — Bishop Janes. We do not pre- 
sume to speak of the impression made by 
the public deliverances and private inter- 
course of this eminent man upon his Eng- 
lish brethren. But from the truly masterly 
and eloquent public address which he de- 
livered in the open session of the Confer- 
ence, we extract the following statistics. 
The Church which he represented compris- 
es only a portion of the Methodist agency 
at work in America; for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and various small- 
er offshoots, number their people by hun- 
dreds of thousands. But the Methodist 


Episcopal Church proper contains under 
its jurisdiction 928,320 communicants, 6,821 
itmerant ministers, 8,205 local ministers, 
10,015 churches, 2,948 parsonages, 26,883,- 
076 dollars, or £5,376,000 worth of church 
and school property, 13,153 Sunday-schools, 
, 148,475 officers and teachers, 859,700 schol- 
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ars. In foreign lands there are 161 mission- 
aries, and 7,022 church members. The in- 
come of its missionary society is more than 
£100,000. There are 28 universities or 
colleges, containing 4,675 students, and 
endowed tothe value of more than £5,600,- 
000; 2 theological schools, having 116 stu- 
dents, and property worth £30,000; 76 
academic institutions, with about 10,000 stu- 
dents, the number of males and females be- 
ing about equal. The church has nine week- 
ly, and several semi-monthly, monthly, and 
quarterly periodicals of an official charac- 
ter, besides many more which, though un- 
official, are thoroughly Methodistic ; and 
the general literature of the church is most 
voluminous, and contains not a few works 
of high character. On the whole, looking 
back to that hour when, at the instance of 
Barbara Heck, Philip Embury awoke from 
his spiritual lethargy, and preached to the 
little congregation of five persons in his 
own house, and then considering the gigan- 
tic proportions and admirable quality of the 
harvest which has already sprung from that 
“handful of corn,” we can only say, with 
the dying founder of Methodism, “ What 
hath God wrought!” “Itis the Lord’s do- 
ing, and it is marvellous in our eyes !” 





THe Turkisn Batu in Jermyn-STREET. 
— Mr. Urquhart recommends the Turkish— 
or, more accurately, the Roman —bath as a spe- 
cific against cholera. Wedo not know whether 
he is right; but there is an @ priori probability 
that the thorough cleanliness which that system 
of bathing produces would be effectual against 
almost any disease. It is not too much to say 
that absolute cleanliness can be attained by no 
other process. Whether the brilliant and eccen- 
tric gentleman to whom we owe the resurrection 
of the ‘Turkish bath is right or wrong on this 
matter may be left: for him and his friend and 
correspondent, Mr. John Bright, to settle be- 
tween them when next they take a bath together 
in Jermyn street. But one thing is certain — 
the Turkish bath is, to that unhappy individual 
the autumnal Londoner, the greatest of all pos- 
sible refreshments. Nothing can rival it. It 
may seem strange that, when the whole atmos- 

here is sudatrix, sudation more intense should 
eso consolatory; but so it is. You enter a 
spacious, lofty hall, where coolness and cleanli- 








would get in Stamboul. Then you divest your- 
self of your apparel, and stalk, wrapt in linen, 
into the tepidarium, as it is styled in bad Latin. 
Here, where the light is dim, where the couches 
are voluptuous, where the heat is enormous, you 
perspire, and —if a person of ordinary sagacity 
—you also smoke. From the tepidarium you 
pass to the sudatorium (again Jermyn-street 
Latin), and perspire still more freely, and smoke 
still more resolutely. And when you have had 
enough of this, you lie on a bench of marble, 
and are pummelled, squeezed, rubbed, punched, 
slapped, cracked, knelt upon, and otherwise mal- 
treated. You rise from this, not black and blue, 
as might be imagined, but whiter than usual, 
having lost a thin great-coat of dirt that every 
one of us, however devoted to the ordinarv bath, 
carries about with him. Then comes tepid water 
and a profuse lather of the soap of Castile ; then 
icy water in abundant douche; and then you 
take a header into a great marble tank, and pass 
through into the chamber where you disrobed, 
and are enveloped in linen, so that you look 


ness preside, and where divans are abundant. |just like a Mussulman, and read a volume of 
If wise you go early in the morning, and, on | the “Arabian Nights ” while you eata capital 
entering, order breakfast to be ready when the | breakfast. Such is the process; and the man 


bath is over. Assuming that you desire to stim- 
ulate your imagination as well as your cuticle, 
you can order an oriental breakfast, such as you 


who can find time to undergo it occasionally will 
be more thoroughly refreshed than he could be 
in any other way.— Glowworm, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MISS AMEDROZ HAS ANOTHER CHANCE. 


Tr was on a Sunday morning that Clara’s 
letter reached Aylmer Park, and that Fred- 
eric Aylmer found it on his plate as he took 
his place at the breakfast table. Domestic 
habits at Aylmer Castle had grown with 
the growth of years till they had become 
adamantine, and domestic habit required 
prayers every morning at a quarter before 
nine o'clock. At twenty miautes before 
nine Lady Aylmer would always be in the 
dining-room to make the tea and open the 
post-bag, and as she was always there alone, 
she knew more about other people’s letters 
than other people ever knew about hers. 
When these operations were over she rang 
the bell, and the servants of the family, 
who by that time had already formed them- 
selves into line in the hall, would march in, 
and settle themselves on benches prepared 
for them near the side-board,— which 
benches were afterwards carried away by 
the retiring procession. Lady Aylmer her- 
self always read prayers, as Sir Anthony 
never appeared till the middle of breakfast. 
Belinda would usually come down in a scur- 
ry as she heard her mother’s bell, in such a 
way as to put the army in the hall to some 
confusion; but Frederic Aylmer, when he 
was at home, rarely entered the room till af- 
ter the service was over. At Perivale no 
doubt he was more strict in his conduct; 
but then at Perivale he had special inter- 
ests and influences which were wanting to 
him at Aylmer Park. During those five 
minutes Lady Aylmer would deal round the 
letters to the several plates of the inmates 
of her house, —not without looking at the 
post-office marks upon them; and on this 
occasion she had dealt a letter from Clara 
to her son. 

The arrival of the letter was announced 
to Frederic Aylmer before he took his seat. 

“ Frederic,” said her ladyship in her most 

ortentous voice, “I am fad to say that at 
ast there is a letter from Belton.” 

He made no immediate reply, but making 
his way slowly to his place, took up the lit- 
tle packet, turned it over in his hand, and 
then put it into his pocket. Having done 
this, he began very slowly with his tea and 
egg. For three minutes his mother was 
contented to make, or to pretend to make, 
some effort in the same direction. Then 
her impatience became too much for her, 
and she began to question him, 

“ Will you not read it, Frederic ?” 
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“ Of course I shall, ma’am,” 

“But why not do so now, when you 
know how anxious we are ?” 

“ There are letters which one would soon- 
er read in private.” ’ f 

“ But when a matter is of so much impor- 
tance,” — said Belinda. 

“The importance, Bel, is to me, and not 
to you,” said her brother. . 

“ All we want to know is,” continued the 
sister, “that she promises to be guided by 
you in this matter; and of course we feel 
quite sure that she will.” 

“If you are quite sure, that must be suffi- 
cient for you.” 

“I really think you need not quarrel 
with your sister,” said Lady Aylmer, “ be- 
cause she is anxious as to the — the respect- 
ability, I must say, for there is no other 
word, of a young lady whom you propose to 
make your wife. Ican assure you that I 
am very anxious myself, — very anxious 1n- 
deed.” y 

Captain Aylmer made no answer to this; 
but he did not take the letter from his pock- 
et. He drank his tea in silence, and in si- 
lence sent up his cup to be refilled. In si- 
lence also was it returned to him. He eat 
his two eggs and his three bits of toast ac- 
cording to his custom, and, when he had 
finished, sat out his three or four minutes as 
was usual. Then he got up to retire to his 
room, with the envelope still unbroken in 
his pocket. 

“You will go to church with us, I sup- 
pose ?” said Lady Aylmer. ; 

“I won’t promise, ma’am ; but if I do, Pil 
walk across the park,—so that you need 
not wait for me.” 

Then both the mother and sister knew 
that the member for Perivale did not intend 
to go to church on that occasion. To morn- 
ing service Sir Anthony always went, the 
habits of Aylmer Park having in them more 
of adamant in reference to him than,they 
had as regarded his son. 

When the father, mother, and daughter 
returned, Captain Aylmer had read his let- 
ter, aid had, after doing so, received further 
tidings from Belton Park, —further-tidings 
which for the moment prevented the neces- 
sity of any reference to the letter, and al- 
most drove it from his own thoughts. 
When his mother entered the library, he 
was standing before the fire with a scrap of 
paper in his hand. 

“Since you have been at church there 
has come a telegraph message,” he said. 

“What is it, Frederic ? Do not frighten 
me, — if you can avoid it!” 
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“ You need not be frightened, ma’am, for 
you did not know him. Mr. Amedroz is 
dead !” 

No!” said Lady Aylmer, seating her- 
self. 

“Dead!” said Belinda, holding up her 
hands. : 

“God bless my soul!” said the baronet 
who had now followed the ladies into the 
room. “Dead! Why, Fred, he was five 
years younger than I am!” 

Then Captain Aylmer read the words of 
the message: — “Mr. Amedroz died this 
morning at five o’clock. I have sent word 
to the lawyer and to Mr. Belton.” 

“ Who does it come from ?” asked Lady 
Aylmer. 

“ From Colonel Askerton.” 

Lady Aylmer paused, and shook her 
head, and meved her foot uneasily upon the 
carpet. The tidings, as far as they went, 
might be unexceptionable, but the source 
from whence they had come had evidently 
Sama them in her ladyship’s judgment. 

hen she uttered a series of ejaculations, 
expressions of mingled sorrow and anger. 

“There was no one else near her,” said 
Captain Aylmer, apologetically. 

“Ts there no clergyman in the parish?” 

“ He lives a long way off. The message 
had to be sent at once.” 

“ Are there no servants in the house? 
It looks, —it looks— But I am the ‘last 
person in the world to form a harsh judg- 
ment of a young woman at such a moment 
as this. What did she say in her letter, 
Fred ?” 

Captain Aylmer had devoted two hours 
of consideration to the letter before the tel- 
egram had come to relieve his mind by a 
fresh subject, and in those two hours he had 
not been able to extract much of comfort 
out of the document. It was, as he felt, a 
stubborn, stiff-necked, disobedient, almost 
rebellious letter. It contained a manifest 
defiance of his mother, and exhibited doc- 
trines of most questionable morality. It 
had become to him a matter of doubt 
whether he could possibly marry a woman 
who could entertain such ideas and write 
such a letter. If the doubt was to be de- 
cided in his own mind against Clara, he 
had better show the letter at once to his 
mother, and allow her ladyship to fight the 
battle for him;—a task which, as he well 
knew, her ladyship would not be slow to 
undertake. But he had not succeeded in 
answering the question satisfactorily to him- 
self, when the telegram arrived and diverted 
all his thoughts. Now that Mr. Amedroz 
was dead, the whole thing might be differ- 





ent. Clara would come away from Belton 
and Mrs. Askerton, and begin life, as it 
were, afresh. It seemed as though in such 
an emergency she ought to have another 
chance ; and therefore he did not hasten to 
pronounce his judgment. Lady Aylmer 
also felt something of this, and forbore to 
press her question when it was not an- 
swered. 

“She will have to leave Belton now, I 
suppose ?” said Sir Anthony. . 

“ The property will belong to a distant 
cousin, —a Mr. William Belton.” 

“ And where will she go?” said Lady 
Aylmer. “I suppose she has no place that 
she can call her Cone? ° 

“ Would it not be a good thing to ask 
her here?” said Belinda. Such a question 
as that was very rash on the part of Miss 
Aylmer. In the first place, the selection 
of guests for Aylmer Park was rarely left 
to her; and in this special case she should 
have understood that such a proposal should 
have been fully considered by Lady Ayl- 
mer, before it reached Frederic’s ears. 

“] think it would be a very good plan,” 
said Captain Aylmer, generously. 

Lady Aylmer shook her head. “I should 
like much to know what she has said about 
that unfortunate connection before I offer 
to take her by the hand myself. I’m sure 
Fred will feel that I ought to do so.” 

But Fred retreated from the room with- 
out showing the letter. He retreated from 
the room and betook himself to solitude, 
that he might again endeavour to make up 
his mind as to what he would do. He put 
on his hat and his great-coat and gloves, 
and went off,—without his luncheon, — 
that he might consider it all. Clara Ame- 
droz had now no jhome,— and, indeed, 
very little means of providing one. If he 
intended that she should be his wife, he 
must furnish her with a home at once. It 
seemed to him that three houses might pos- 
sibly be open to her, —of which one, the 
only one which under such circumstances 
would be proper, was Aylmer Park. The 
other two were Plaistow Hall, and Mrs. 
Askerton’s cottage at Belton. As to the 
latter, — should she ever take shelter there, 
everything must be over between him and 
her. On that point there could be no 
doubt. He could not bring himself to marry 
a wife out of Mrs. Askerton’s drawing-room, 
nor could he expect his mother to receive a 
young woman brought into the family un- 
der such circumstances. And Plaistow 
Hall was almost as bad. It was as bad to 
him, though it would, perhaps, be less ob- 
jectionable in the eyes of Lady Aylmer. 
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Should Clara go to Plaistow Hall, there 
must be an end to everything. Of that 
also he taught himself to be quite certain. 
Then he took out Clara’s Ietter and read 
it again. She acknowledged the story 
about the woman to be true, — such a story 
as it was too, — and yet refused to quarrel 
with the woman ; — had absolutely promised 
the woman not to quarrel with her! Then 
he read and re-read the passage in which 
Clara claimed the right of forming her own 
opinion in such matters. Nothing could be 
more indelicate ;— nothing more unfit for 
his wife. He began to think that he had 
better show the letter to his mother, and 
acknowledge that the match must be broken 
off. That softening of his heart which had 
followed upon the receipt of the telegraph | 
message departed from him as he dwelt 
— the stubborn, stiff-necked, unfeminine 
obstinacy of the- letter. Then he remem- 
bered that nothing had as yet been done 
towards putting his aunt’s fifteen hundred 
— absolutely into Clara’s hands, and 
e remembered also that she might at the 
ag moment be in great want. Wil- 
iam Belton might, not improbably, assist 
her in her want, and this idea was worm- 
wood to him in spite of his almost formed | 
resolution to give up his own claims. He 
calculated that the income arising from fif- 
- teen hundred pounds would be very small, 
and he wished that he had pec So his 
aunt to double the legacy. He thought 
— much about the amount of the money 
and the way in which it might be best ex- 
pended, and was, after his cold fashion, 
really solicitous as to Clara’s welfare. If 
he could have fashioned her future life, and | 
his own too, in accordance with his own 
now existing wishes, I think he would have 
arranged that neither of them should marry 
at all, and that to him should be assigned 
the duty and care of being Clara’s protec- 
tor, — with full permission to tell her his 
mind as often as he pleased on the subject 
of Mrs. Askerton. Then he went jn and 
wrote a note to Mr. Green, the lawyer, de- 
siring that the interest of the fifteen ,hun- 
dred pounds for one year might be at once 
remitted to Miss Amedroz. He knew that 
he ought to write to her himself immedi- 
ately, without loss of a post; but how was 
he to write while things were in their pres- 
ent position? Were he now to condole 

















with her on her father’s death, without any 
reference to the great Askerton ‘iniquity, 
he would thereby be condoning all that was | 
past, and acknowledging the truth and pro- | 
priety of her arguments, And he would be | 
doing even worse than that. He would be , 
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cutting the ground absolutely from beneath 
his own feet as regarded that escape from 
his engagement which he was contemplat- 
ing. ‘i . 

‘What a cold-hearted, ungenerous wretch 
he must have been! That will be the ver- 
dict against him. But the verdict will be 
untrue. Cold-hearted and ungenerous he 
was; but he was no wretch,— as men and 
women are now-a-days called wretches. 
He was chilly hearted, but yet quite capa- 
ble of enough love to make him a good son, 
a good husband, and a good father. And 
though he was ungenerous from the nature 
of his temperament, he was not close-fisted 
or over covetous. And he was a just man, 
desirous of obtaining nothing that was not 
fairly his own. But, in truth, the artists 
have been so much in the habit of painting 
for us our friends’ faces without any of those 
flaws and blotches with which work and 
high living are apt to disfigure us, that we 
turn in disgust from a portrait in which the 
roughnesses and, pimples are made appar- 
ent. 

But it was essential that he should now 
do something, and before he sat down to 
dinner he did show Clara’s letter to his 
mother. ‘ Mother,” he said, as he sat him- 
self down in her little room upstairs ; — 
and she knew well by the tone of his voice, 
and by the mode of his address, that there 
was to be a solemn occasion, and a serious 
deliberate council on the present existin 
famiiy difficulty, —‘“ mother, of course 
have intended to let you know what is the 
nature of Clara’s answer to my letter.” 

“T am glad there is to be no secret be- 
tween us, Frederic. You know how I dis- 
like secrets in families.” As she said this 
she took the letter out of her son’s hands 
with an eagerness that was almost greedy. 
As she read it, he stood over her, watching 
her eyes, as they made their way down the 
first page and on to the second, and across 
to the third, and so, gradually on, till the 
whole reading was accomplished. What 
Clara had written about her cousin Will, 
Lady Aylmer did not quite understand ; 
and on this point now she was so little 
anxious that she passed over that portion 
of the letter readily. But when she came 
to Mrs. Askerton and the allusions to her- 
self, she took care to comprehend the mean- 
ing and weight of every word, “ Divide 
your words and mine! Why should we 
want to divide them? Not agree with me 
about Mrs. Askerton! How is it possible 
that any decent young woman should not 
agree with me! It is a matter in which 
there is no room for a doubt. True ;—the 
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story true! Of course it is true. Does 
she not know that it would not have reached 
her from Aylmer Park if it were not true? 
Provocation! Badly treated! Went away! 
Married to Colonel Askerton as soon as 
Captain Berdmore died! Why, Frederic, 
she cannot have been taught to understand 
the first principle of morals in life! And 
she that was so much with my poor sister ! 
Well, well!” The reader should under- 
stand that the late Mrs. Winterfield and 
Lady Aylmer had never been able to agree 
with each other on religious subjects. “ Re- 
member that they are married! Why 
shoul! we remember anything of the kind ? 
It does not make an atom of difference as 
to the woman’s character. Repented! 
How can Clara say whether she has re- 
pented or not? But that has nothing to 
do with it. Not quarrel with her, —as 
she calls it! Not give her up! Then, 
Frederic, of course it must be all over as 
far as you are concerned.” When she had 
finished her reading, she returned the let- 
ter still open to her son, shaking her head 


almost triumphantly. “As far as I am a} 


judge of a young woman’s character, I can 
only give you one counsel,” said Lady Ayl- 
mer solemnly. 

“] think that she should have another 
chance,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“ What other chance can you give her? 
It seems to me that she is cbstinately bent 
on her own destruction.” 

“You might ask her to come here, as 
Belinda suggested.” 

“Belinda was Yery foolish to suggest 
anything of the kind without more con- 
sideration.” 

“ T suppose that my future wife would be 
made welcome here ?” 

“Yes, Frederic, certainly. I do not 
know who could be more welcome. But 
is she to be your wife ?” 

“ We are engaged.” 

“ But does not that letter break any en- 
gagement ? Is there not enough in that 
to make such a marriage quite out of the 
question ? What do you think about it 
yourself, Frederic ?” 

“] think that she should have another 
chance.” 

What would Clara have thought of all 
this herself, if she could have heard the 
conversation between Lady Aylmer and 
her betrothed husband, and have known 
that her lover was proposing to give her 
“another chance?” But it is lucky for 
us that we seldom know what our best 
friends say on our behalf, when they discuss 
us and our faults behind our backs. 


“What chance, Frederic, can she have ? 
She knows all about this horrid woman, 
and yet refuses to give her up! What 
chance can she have after that ?” 

“T think that you might have her here, 
—and talk to her.” Lady Aylmer in an- 
swer to this simply shook her head. And 
I think she was right in supposing that such 
shaking of her head was a sufficient reply 
to her son’s proposition. What talking 
could possibly & of service to such a one 
as this Miss Amedroz? Why should she 
throw her pearls before swine? “ We must 
either ask her to come here, or else I must 
go to her.” saia Captain Aylmer. 

“T don’t see that at all, Frederic.” 

“T think it must be so. As she is situ- 
ated at present, she has got no home; and 
I think it would be very horrid that she 
should be driven into that woman’s house, 
simply because she has no other shelter for 
her head.” 

“T suppose she can remain where she is 
for the present ?” 

“ She is all alone, you know ; and it must 
be very gloomy ; — and her cousin can turn 


| her out at a moment’s notice.” 


“ But all that would not entitle her to 
come here, unless ” — 

“No;—I quite understand that. But 
you cannot wonder that I should feel the 
hardship of her position.” 

“Who is to be blamed if it be hard? 
You see, Frederic, I take my standing upon 
that letter ;— her own letter. How am I 
to ask a young woman into my house who 
declares wedly that my opinion on such a 
matter goes for nothing with her? How 
am I to do it? That’s what I ask you. 
How am I todoit? It’s all very well for 
Belinda to suggest this and that. But how 
am I to do it? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

But at last Lady Aylmer managed to 
answer the question for herself, and did do 
it. But this was not done on that Sunday 
afternoon; nor on the Monday, nor on the 
Tuesday. The question was closely de- 
bated, and at last the anxious mother per- 
ceived that the giving of the invitation 
would be more safe than the withholding it. 
Captain Aylmer at last expressed his de- 
termination to go to Belton unless the in- 
vitation were given; and then, should he 
do that, there might be danger that he 
would never be again seen at Aylmer Park 
till he ror Clara Amedroz with him as 
his wife. The position was one of great 
difficulty, but the interests at stake were so 
immense that something must be risked. 
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when invited, and'in that case her obsti- 
nacy would be @ great point —. And 
if she did come!—Well; Lady Aylmer 
admitted to herself that the game would be 
difficult, — difficult and very troublesome ; 
but yet it might be played, and perhaps 
won. Lady Aylmer was a woman who had 

reat confidence in herself. Not so utterly 

ad victory in such contests deserted her 
hands, that she need fear to break a lance 
with Miss Amedroz beneath her own roof, 
when the occasion was so pressing. 

The invitation was therefore sent ina 
note written by herself, and was enclosed 
in a letter from her son. After much con- 
sultation and many doubts on the subject, it 
was at last agreed that nothing further 
should now be urged about Mrs. Askerton. 
‘She shall have her chance,” said Lady 
Aylmer over and over again, repeating her 
son’s words. “She shall have her chance.” 
Lady Aylmer, therefore, in her note, con- 
fined herself strictly to the giving.of the 
invitation, and to asuggestion that as Clara 
had now no settled home of her own, a tem- 
porary sojourn at Aylmer Park might be ex- 
— And Captain Aylmer in his letter 

ardly said much more. He knew, as he 
wrote the words, that. they were cold and 
comfortless, and that he ought on such an 
occasion to have written words that should 


have been warm at any rate, even though 
they might not have contained comfort. 
But, to have written with affection, he 
should have written at once; and he had 
postponed his letter from the Sunday till 


the Wednesday. It had been absolutely 
necessary that that important question as to 
the invitation should be answered before he 
could write at all. 

When all this was settled he went up 
to London ; and there was an understandin 
between him and his mother that he shoul 
return to Aylmer Park with Clara, in the 

. event of her acceptance of the invitation. 

“ You won’t go down to Belton for her ?” 
said the mother. 

“No; —I do not think that will be ne- 
cessary,” said the son. 

“] should think not,” said the mother. 


CHAPTER XX. 
WILLIAM BELTON DOES NOT GO OUT HUNTING. 


WE will now follow the other message 
which was sent down into Norfolk; and 
which did not get into Belton’s hands till 
the Monday morning. He was sitting with 
his sister at breakfast, and was prepared for 
hunting, when the paper was leecight into 
the room. Telegraph messages were not 
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very common at Plaistow Hall, and on the 
arrival of any that had as yet reached that 
house, something of that awe had been felt 
with which such missives were always ac- 
es in their earliest days. “ A tele- 
gruff message, mum, for Mr. William,” said 
the maid, looking at her mistress with eyes 
opened wide, as she handed the important 
bit of paper to her master. Will opened it 
rapidly, laying down the knife and fork 
with ‘which he was about to opérate upon a 
ham before him. He was dressed in boots 
and breeches, and a scarlet coat,—in 
which garb he was, in his sister’s eyes, the 
most handsome man in Norfolk. 

“ Oh, Mary!” he exclaimed. 

“ What is it, Will?” 

“Mr. Amedroz is dead.” 

Miss Belton put out her hand for the pa- 
per before she spoke again, as though she 
could better appreciate the truth of what 
she heard when reading it herself on the 
telegraph slip, than she had done from her 
petinrte words. ‘“ How sudden ! how teri- 
bly sudden !” she said. 

“Sudden indeed. When I left him he 
was not well, certainly, but I should have 
said that he might have lived: for twenty 
years. Poor old man! I can hardly say 
why it was so, but I had taken a liking to 
him.” 

“You take a liking to everybody, Will.” 

“No I don’t. I know people I don’t 
like.” Will Belton as he said this was 
thinking of Captain Aylmer, and he pressed 
the heel of his boot hard against the floor. 

“ And Mr. Amedroz is dead! It seems 
to be so terribly sudden. What will she do, 
Will?” 

“ That’s what I’m thinking about.” 

“‘ Of course you are, my dear. I can see 
are I wish, — I wish” — 

‘“Tt’s no good wishing anything, Mary. 
I don’t think wishing seer did any good yet 
If I might have my wish, I shouldn’t know 
how to have it.” , 

“T was wishing ‘that you didn’t think so 
much about it.” 

“ You need not be troubled about me. I 
shall do very well. But what is to be¢éome 
of her,—now at once? Might she not 
eome here? You are now the nearest fe- 
male relation that she has.” Mary looked 
at him with her anxious, painful eyes, and he 
knew by her look that she did not approve 
of his plan. “I could go away,” he con- 
tinued. “She could come to you without 
being troubled by seeing me.” 

“ And where would you go, Will?” 

“ What does it matter? To the devil, I 
suppose.” 
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“Oh, Will, Will!” 

“ You know what I mean. I'd go any- 
where. Where is she to find a home till, — 
till she is married ?” He had paused at the 
word; but was determined not to shrink 
from it, and bolted it out in a loud, shar 
tone, so that both he and she recognized all 
the meaning of the word,—all that was 
conveyed in the idea. He hated himself 
when he endeavoured to conceal from his 
own mind any of the misery that was com- 
ing upon him. He loved her. He could 
not get over it. The passion was on him, — 
like a palsy, for the shaking off of which no 
sufficient physical energy was left to him. 
It clung to him in his go:ngs out and com- 
ings in with a painful, wearing tenacity, 
against which he would now and again 
struggle, swearing that it should be so no 
longer, — but against -which he “ always 
struggled in vain. It was with him when 
he was hunting. He was ever thinking of 
it when the bird rose before his gun. As 
he watched the furrow, as his men and 
horses would drive it straight and deep 
through the ground, he was thinking of 
her,—and not of the straightness and 
depth of the furrow, as had been his wont 
in former years. Then he would turn away 
his face, and stand alone in his field, blinded 
by the salt drops in his eyes, weeping at his 
own weakness. And when he was quite 
alone, he would stamp his foot on the 
ground, and throw abroad his arms, and 
curse himself. .What Nessus’s shirt was 
this that had fallen upon him and unmanned 
him from the sole of his foot to the top of 
his head? He went through the oceupa- 
tions of the week; he hunted, and shot, 
and gave his orders, and paid his men their 
wages ; — but he did it all with a palsy of 
love upon him as he did it. He wanted 
her, and he could not overcome the want. 


He could not bear to confess to himself | it 


that the thing by which he had set so much 
store could never belong to him. His sister 
understood it all, and sOmetimes he was al- 
most angry with her because of her under- 
standing it. She sympathized with him in 
all his moods, and sometimes he would shake 
away her sympathy as though it scalded 
him. “ Where is she to find a home till, — 
till she is married ? ” he said. 

Not a word had as yet been said between 
them about the property which was now 
his estate. He was now Belton of Belton, 
and it must be supposed that both he and 
she had remembered that it was so. But 
hitherto not a word had been said between 
them on that point. Now she was com- 





pelled to allude to it. “Cannot she live at 
the Castle for the preesnt? ” 

“What ; —all alone ?” 

“ Of course she is remaining there now.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “of course she is there 
now. Now! Why,remember what these 
telegraph messages are. He died only on 

esterday morning. Of course she is there, 
ut I do not think it can be good that she 
should remain there. There is no one near 
her where she is but that Mrs.’ Askerton. 
It can hardly be good for her to have no 
other female friend at such a time as this.” 

“T do not think that Mrs. Askerton will 
hurt her.” 

“ Mrs. Askerton will not hurt her at all, 
—and as long as Clara does not know the 
story, Mrs. Askerton may serve as well as 
another. But yet” — 

“ Can I go to her, Will?” 

“No, dearest. The journey would. kill 
you in winter. And he would not like it. 
We are bound to think of that for her sake, 
— cold-hearted, thankless, meagre-minded 
creature as I know he is.” 

“I do not know why he should be so 
bad.” 

“No, nor I. But I know that he is. 
Never mind. Why should we talk about 
him ? I suppose she'll have to go there, — 
to Aylmer Park. I suppose they’ll send for 
her, and keep her there till it’s all finished. 
I'll tell you what, Mary, —Ishall give her 
the place.” 

“ What, — Belton Castle ?” 

“Why not? Will it ever be of any good 
to yonor me? Do you want to go and live 
there ?” 

“No, indeed ; — not for myself.” 


“ And do you think that I could live there. . 


Besides, why should she be turned out of 
her father’s house ?” 

“ He would not be mean enough to take 
“ He would be mean enough for any- 
thing. Besides, I should take very good 
care that it should be settled upon her.” 

“ That’s nonsense, Will;—1it is indeed. 
You are now William Belton of Belton, 
and you must remain so.” 

“ Mary, — I would sooner be Will Belton 
with Clara Amedroz by my side to get 
through the world with me, and not the in- 
terest of an acre either at Belton Castle or 
at Plaistow Hall! And I believe I should be 
the richer man at the end, —if there were 
any good in that.” Then he went out of 
the room, and she heard him go through 
the kitchen, and knew that he passed out 
into the farm-yard, towards the stable, by 
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the back door. \ He intended, it seemed, to | accuracy, and measure his pace from spot 
g° on with his hunting in spite of this|to spot, as though minutes were too valu- 
eath which had occurred. She was sorry|able to be lost. But now he wandered 
for it, but she could not venture to stop him. | away like one distraught, and the stable 
And she was sorry also that nothing had | boy knew that something was wrong. “I 
been settled as to the writing of any letter | thout he was a thinken of the white cow as 
to Clara. She, however, would take upon | choked ’erself with the tunnup that was 


herself to write while he was A aes 
He went straight out towa 


half inclined to go, although he knew tha 


the world would judge him to be heartless | and went to the parlour in which his sister 
if he were to go hunting immediately on the | was sitting. “1 shan’t go out to-day,” he 
receipt of the tidings which had reached | said. 

him that morning. He thought that he| “I thought you would not, Will,” she 
would like to set the world at defiance in | answered. 


this matter. Let Frederic Aylmer go into 
mourning for the old man who was dead. 
Let Frederic Aylmer be solicitous for the 
daughter who was left lonely in the old 
house. No doubt he, Will Belton, had in- 


herited the dead man’s estate, and should | any practice has become the fixed rule of 
therefore, in accordance with all the ordi-| the society in which we live, it is always 
nary rules of the world on such matters,| wise to adhere to that rule, unless it call 
submit himself at any rate to the decency | upon us to do something that is actually 
of funereal reserve. An heir should notbe | wrong. One should not offend the preju- 
seen out hunting on the day on which such | dices of the world, even if one is quite sure 


tidings as to his heritage had reached him. 


But he did not wish, in his present mood,to| “ It hasn’t been that that has brought me 
be recognized as the heir. He did not want | back, Mary. I'll tell you what. I think a 
the poner: He would have preferred to | I’ll go down to Belton — after all.” 

imself altogether of any of the obliga-| His sister did not know what to say in 


rid 
tions which the ownership of the estate en- 
tailed upon him. It was not permitted to 


him to have the custody of the old squire’s| should be made to forget Clara Amedroz, if 


daughter, and therefore he was unwilling to 


meddle with any of the old squire’s con-| and his journey at such a time as this down 


cerns. 


Belton had gone into the stable, and had 
himself loosed the animal, leading him out 


into the yard as though he were about to| him. Had Will simply been.her cousin, 
mount him. Then he had given the reins to | such a visit might be very well; but he had 


a stable boy, and had walked away among 
the farm buildings, not‘thinking of what he 


was doing. The lad stood staring at-him| Captain Aylmer might not like it; and 
with open mouth, not at all understanding | Mary felt herself bound to consider even 
his master’s hesitation. The meet, as the | Captain Aylmer’s likings in such a matter. 


boy knew, was fourteen miles off, and Belton 


had not allowed himself above an hour and | in ae 
a half for the journey. It was his practice pane: she 
to jump into the saddle and bustle out of| “ What 


the place, as though seconds were important 


s the stables, | he spoke of his master afterwards to the old 
hardly conscious of what he was doing or| groom. At last, however, a thought seemed 
where he was going, and found his hack | to strike Belton. “ Do you get on Brag,” 
ready saddled for him in the stall. Then | he said to the boy, “ and nde off to Golding- 
he remembered that he must either go, or| ham Corner, and tell Daniel to bring the 
come to some decision that he would not go. | horse home again. 1 shan’t hunt to-day. 
The horse that he intended to ride had been 
sent on to the meet, and if he were not to|so, tell him to be sure the horses are out 
be used, some message must be dispatched | every morning ;— and tell him to stop their 
as to the animal’s return. But Will was| beans. I mightn’t hunt again for the next 
































skipped in the chopping,” said the boy, as 
































And I think I shall go away from home. If 

















t| month.” Then he returned into the house, 
































is as well on such occasions to do as others do.” 


“ Not that I see any harm in it.” 
“T don’t say that there is any harm, but it 














“ That’s humbug, Mary.” 
“ No, Will ; I do-not think that. When 









































that they are prejudices. 




















answer to this. Her chief anxiety was, of 
course, on behalf of her brother. That he 














that were only possible, was her great desire ;, 








to Belton was not the way to accomplish 
such forgetting. And then she felt that 
Clara might very possibly not wish to see 























attempted to be more than her cousin, and. 
therefore it would probably not be well. 























And yet she could not bear to oppose him 
“It would be a very long 
said. 





























to him. He would look at his watch with 
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does that signify ?” ‘ 
“ And then it might so probably be for 
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“ Why should it be for nothing ?” 

“ Because” 

“ Because what? Why don’t you speak 
out? You need not be afraid of hurting 
me. Nothing that you can say can make it 
all worse than it is.” 

“ Dear Will, I wish I could make it 
better.” 

“ But you can’t. Nobody can make it 
either better or worse. I promised her 
once before that I would go to her when 
she might be in trouble, and I will be as 
good as my word. I said I would be a 
brother to her, —and so I will. So help me, 
God, I will!” Then he rushed out of the 
room, striding through the door as though 
he would knock it down, and hurried up- 
stairs to his own chamber. When there he 
stripped himself of his hunting: things, and 
dressed himself again with all the expedition 





in his power; and then he threw a heap of 


clothes into a large portmanteau, and set 
himself to work packing as though every- 
thing in the world were to depend on his 
catching a certain train. And he went toa 
locked drawer, and taking out a cheque- 
book, folded it up, and put it into his pocket. 
Then he rang the bell violently; and as he 
was locking the portmanteau, pressing down 
the lid with all his weight and all his, strength, 
he ordered that’a certain mare might be 

ut into a certain dog-cart, and that some- 
ot might be ready to drive over with 
him to the Downham Station. Within 
twenty minutes of the time of his rushing 
upstairs he appeared again before his sister 
with a great-coat on, and a railway rug 
hanging over his arm. “Do you mean 
that you are going to-day ?” said she. 

“Yes. I'll catch the 11.40 up-train at 
Downham. What’s the good of going un- 
less I go at once. IfI can be of any use it 
will be at the first. It may be that she will 
have nobody there to do .anything for 
her.” 

“There is the clergyman, and Colonel 
Askerton,— even if Captain Aylmer has 
not gone down.” 

“The clergyman and Colonel Askerton 
are nothing to her. And if that man is 
there, I can come back again.” 

“ You will not quarrel with him?” 

“ Why should I quarrel with him? What 
is there to quarrel about? I'm not such a 
féol, to quarrel with a man because I hate 
him. If he is there I shall see her for a min- 
ute or two, and then I shall come back.” 

“IT know it is no good my trying to dis 
suade you.” 7 

“None on earth. If you knew it all 
you would not try to dissuade me. Before I 





thought of asking her to be my wife, — and 
yet I thought of that very soon ;—~ but be- 
fore lever thought of that, I told her that 
when she wanted a brother’s help, I would 
give it her. Of course I was thinking 
of the property,—that she shouldn’t be 
turned out of her father’s house like a beg- 
gar. I hadn’t any settled plan then;— 
how could I have? But I meant her to 
understand that when her father died I 
would be the same to her that I am to you. 
If you were alone, in distress, would I not 
go to you?” 

“ But I have no one else, Will,” said she, 
stretching out her hand to him where he 
stood. 

“ That makes no difference,” he replied, 
almost roughly. “A promise is a promise, 
and I resolved from the first that my prom- 
ise should hold good in spite of my disap- 
pointment. Dear, dear;—it seems but 
the other day when I made it, — and now, 
already, everything is changed. As he 
was speaking the servant entered the room, 
and told him that the horse and gig were 
ready for him. “T shall just do it nicely,” 
said he, looking at his watch. “I have 
over an hour. God bless you, Mary. I 
are be away long. You may be sure of 
that.” - 

“T don’t suppose you can tell as yet, 
Will.” iii * 

“ What should keep me long? I shall see 
Green as I go by, and that is half of my er- 
rand. I dare say I shan’t stay above a 
night down in Somersetshire.” 

“You'll have to give some orders about 
the estate.” 

“T shall not say a word on the subject, — 
to anybody ; that is, not to anybody there. 
I am going to look after her, and not the 
estate.” Then he stooped down and kissed 
his sister, and in another minute was turn- 
ing the corner out of the farm-yard on to 
the road, at a quick pace, not losing a foot 
of ground in the turn, in that fashion of 
rapidity which the horses at Plaistow Hall 
soon learned from their master. The horse 
is a closely sympathetic beast, and will make 
his turns, and do his trottings, and comport 
himself generally in strict unison with the 
pulsation of his master’s heart. When a 
horse* won’t jump it is generally the case 
that the inner man is deciining to jump 
also, let the outer man seem ever so anxious 
to accomplish the feat. 

Belton, who was generally very communi- 
cative with his servants, always talking to 
any man he might hawe beside him in his dog- 
cart about the fields and cattle and till 
around him, said not a word to the boy who 
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accompanied him on this occasion. He hada 
pee many things to settle in his mind before 

e got to London, and he began upon the 
work as soon as he had turned the corner out 
of the farm-yard. As regarded this Belton 
estate, which was now altogether his own, 
he had always had doubts and qualms, 
— qualms of feeling rather than of con- 
science; and he had, also, always entertain- 
ed astrong family ambition. His people, 
ever so far back, had been Beltons of Bel- 
ton. They told him that his family could 
be traced back to very early days, — before 
the Plantagenets, as he believed, though on 
this point of the subject he was very hazy 
in his information, — and he liked the idea 
of being the man by whom the family should 
be reconstructed in its glory. Worldly 
circumstances had been so kind to him, 
that he could take up the Belton estate 
with more of the prestige of wealth than 
had belonged to any of the owners of the 
place for many years past. Should it come 
to pass that living there would be desirable, 
he could rebuild the old house, and make 
new gardens, aud fit himself out with all 
the pleasant braveries of a well-to-do Eng- 
lish squire. There need be no pinching and 
scraping, no question whether a carriage 
would be possible, no doubt as to the pru- 
dence of preserving game. All this had 
given much that was delightful to his pros- 
pects. And he had, too, been instigated by 
a somewhat weak desire to emerge trom that 
farmer’s rank into which he knew that many 
connected with him had supposed him to 
have sunk. It was true that hé farmed land 
that was half his own, — and that, even at 
Plaistow, he was a wealthy man; but Plais- 
tow Hall, with all its comforts, was a farm- 
house ; and the ambition to be more than a 
farmer had been strong upon him. 

But then there had been the feeling that 
in taking the Belten estate he would be 
robbing his cousin Clara of all that should 
have been hers. It must be remembered 
that he had not been brought up in the be- 
lief that he would ever become the owner 
of Belton. All his high ambition in that 
matter had originated with the wretched 
death of Clara’s brother. Could he bring 
himself to take it all with pleasure, seeing 
that it came to him by so sad a chance, — 
by a catastrophe so deplorable? When he 
would think of this, his mind would revolt 
from its own desires, and he would declare 
to himself that his inheritance would come 
to him with a stain of blood upon it. He, 
indeed, would have been guiltless ; but how 
could he take his pleasure in the shades of 
Belton without thinking of the tragedy 








which had given him the property? Such 
had been the thoughts and desires, mixed 
in their nature and militating against each 
other, which had induced him to offer his 
first visit to his cousin’s house. We know 
what was the effect of that visit, and by 
what pleasant scheme he had endeavoured 
to overcome all his difficulties, and so to be- 
come master of Belton that Clara Amedroz 
should also be its mistress. There had been 
a way which, after two days’ intimacy with 
Clara, seemed to promise him comfort and 
happiness on all sides. But he had come 
too late, and that way was closed against 
him! Now the estate was his, and what 
was he to do with it? Clara belonged to his 
rival, and in what way would it become him 
to treat her? He was still thinking simply 
of the cruelty of the circumstances which had . 
thrown Captain Aylmer between him and 
his cousin, when he drove himself up to the 
railway station at Downham. 

“ Take her back steady, Jem,” he said to 
the boy. 

* ri be sure to take her wery steady,’ 
Jem answered. 

“ And tell Compton to have the samples 
of barley ready forme. I may be back an 
day, and we shall be sowing early this 
spring.” 

Then he left his cart, followed the porter 
who had taken his luggage eagerly, know- 
ing that Mr. Belton was always good for 
sixpence, and in five minutes’ time he was 
again in motion. 

On his arrival in London he drove at 
once to the chambers of his friend, Mr. 
Green, and luckily found the lawyer there. 
Had he missed doing this, it was his inten- 
tion to go out to his friend’s house ;_ and in 
that case he could not have gone down to 
Taunton till the next morning; but now he 
would be able to say what he wished to say, 
and hear what he wished to hear, and would 
travel down by the night mail train. He 
was anxious that Clara should feel that he 
had hurried to her without a moment’s 
delay. It would do no good. He knew 
that. Nothing that he could do would alter 
her, or be of any service to him. She 
had accepted this man, and had herself no 
power of making a change, even if she 
should wish it. But still there was to him 
something of gratification in the idea that 
she should be made to feel that he, Belton, 
was more instant in his affection, more ur 
gent in his good offices, more anxious to be- 
friend her in her difficulties, than the man 
whom she had consented to take for her 
husband. Aylmer would probably go down 
to Belton, but Will was very anxious to be 
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the first on the ground, — very anxious, — 
though his doing so could be of no use. All 
this was wrong on his part. He knew that 
it was wrong, and he abused himself for his 
own selfishness. But such self-abuse gave 
him no aid in escaping fron his own wick- 
edness. He would, if possible, be at 
Belton before Captain Aylmer; and he 
would, if possible, make Clara feel that, 
though he was not a member of Parliament, 
though he was not much given to books, 
though he was only a farmer, yet he had at 
any rate as much heart and spirit as the 
fine gentleman whom she preferred to 
hi 


m. 

“T thought I should see you,” said the 
lawyer; “but I hardly expected you so 
soon as this.” 

“ I ought to have been a day sooner, only 
we don’t get our telegraph messages on a 
Sunday.” He still kept his great-coat on ; 
and it seemed by his manner that he had 
no intention of staying where he was above 
@ minute or two. 

“You'll come out and dine with me to- 
day ?” said Mr. Green. 

“T can’t do that, for I shall go down by 
the mail train.” 

“I never saw such a fellow in my life. 
What good will that do? It is quite right 
that you should be there in time tor the fu- 
neral ; but I don’t suppose he will be buried 
before this day week.” 

But Belton had never thought about the 
funeral. When he had spoken to his sister 
of saying but a few words to Clara and then 
returning, he had forgotten there would be 
any such ceremony, or that he would be de- 
layed by any such necessity. 

“J was not thinking about the funeral,” 
said Belton. 

“ You'll only find yourself uncomfortable 
there.” 

“ Of course I shall be uncomfortable.” 

“ You can’t do anything about the prop- 
erty, you know.” 

“What do you mean by doing any- 
thing?” said Belton, in an angry tone. 

“You can’t very well take possession of 
the place, at any rate, till after the funeral. 
It would not be considered the proper thing 
to do.” 

“ You think, then, that I’m a bird of 
prey, smelling the feast from afar off, and 
hurrying at the dead man’s carcass as soon 
as the breath is out of his body ?” 

“I don’t think anything of the kind, my 
dear fellow.” 

“ Yes, you do, or you wouldn’t talk tome 
about doing the proper thing! I don’t care 
a straw about the proper thing! If I find 
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that there’s anything to be done to-morrow 
that can be of any use, I shall doit, though 
all Somersetshire should think it improper! 
But I’m not going to look after my own in- 
terests!” 

“ Take off your coat and sit down, Will, 
and don’t look so angry at me. I know. 
that you’re not greedy, well enough. Tell 
me what you are going to do, and let me 
see if I can help you.” 

Belton did as he was told ; he pulled off 
his coat and sat himself down by the fire. 
“T don’t know that you can do anything 
to help me,— at least, not as yet. But 
must go and see after her. Perhaps she 
may be all alone.” 

“ I suppose she is all alone.” 

“ He ass one down, then?”  . 

“ Who; — Captain Aylmer? No;— he 
hasn’t gone down, certainly. He is in York- 
shire.” 

“Tm glad of that!” 

“He. won’t hurry himself. He never 
does, I fancy. I had a letter from him this 
morning about Miss Amedroz.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“ He desired me to send her seventy-five 
pounds, — the interest of her aunt’s money.” 

“ Seventy-five pounds!” said Will Bel- 
ton, contemptously. 

“He thought she might want money at 
once; and I sent her the cheque to-day. It 
will go down by the same train that carries 

ou.” 
a Seventy-five pounds! And you are 
sure that he has not gone himself?” 

“ It isn’t likely that he should have writ- 
ten to me, and passed through London him- 
self, at the same time ; — but it is possible, 
no doubt. I don’t think he even knew the 
old squire ; and there is no reason why he 
should go to the funeral.” 

“No reason at all,” said Belton, — who 
felt that Captain Aylmer’s presence at the 
Castle would be an insult to himself. “I 
don’t know what on earth he should do 
there, — except that I think him just the 
fellow to intrude where he is not wanted.” 
And yet Will was in his heart despising 
Captain Aylmer because he had not already 
hurried down to the assistance of the girl 
whom he professed to love. 

“ He is engaged to her, you know,” said 
the lawyer in a low voice. 

“What difference does that make with 
such a fellow as he is, —a cold-blooded fish 
of a man, who thinks of nothing in the world 
but being respectable? Engaged to her! 
Oh, damn him?” 

“ve not the slightest objection. I don’t 
think, however, that you'll find him at Bel- 
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ton before you. No doubt she will have 

heard from him; and it strikes me as very 

possible that she may go to Aylmer Park.” 
“ What should she go there for ?” 


“ Would it not be the best place for. 


her ?” 

‘“*No. My house would be the best place 
for her. Iam her nearest relative. Why 
should she not come to us ?” 

Mr. Green turned round his chair, and 
poked the fire, and fidgeted about: for some 
moments before he answered.” “My dear 
fellow, you must know that that wouldn’t 
do,” he then said, “You ought to feel that 
it wouldn’t do ;— you ought, indeed.” 

“Why shouldn’t my sister receive Miss 
Amedroz as well as that old woman down in 
Yorkshire ? ” 

“Tf I may tell you, I will.” 

“ Of course you may tell me.” 

“ Because Miss Amedroz is engaged to be 
married to that old woman’s son, and is not 
engaged to be married to your sister’s broth- 
er. The thing is done, and what is the 
good of interfering. As far as she is con- 
cerned, a great burden is off your hands.” 

“ What do you mean by a burden ?” 

“T mean that her engagement to Captain 
Aylmer makes it unnecessary for you to 
suppose that she is in want of any pecuniary 
assistance. You told me once before that 
you would feel yourself called upon to see 
that she wanted nothing.” 

“So Ido now.” 

“But Captain Aylmer will look after 
that.” 

“T tell you what it is, Joe; I mean to 
settle the Belton property in such a way 
that she shall have it, and that he shan’t be 
able to touch it. And it shall go to some 
one who shall have my name, — William 
Belton. That’s what I want you to arrange 
forme.” 

“ After you are dead, you mean.” 

“T mean now at once. I won’t take the 
estate from her. I hate the place and every- 
thing belonging to it. I don’t mean her. 
There is no reason for hating her.” 

“My dear Will, you are talking non- 
sense.” 

“ Why is it nonsense? I may give what 
belongs to me to whom I please.” 

“You can do nothing of the — ;—at 
any rate, not by my assistance. You talk 
as though the world were all over with you, 
— as though you were never to be married 
or have any children of your own.” 

“T shall never marry.” 

“ Nonsense, Will. Don’t make such an 
ass of yourself as to suppose that you'll not 
get over such a thing as this. You'll be 





married and have a dozen children yet to 
provide for. Let the eldest have Belton 
Castle, and everything will go on then in 
the proper .way.” yi 

Belton had now got the poker into his 
hands, and sat silent for some time knock- 
ing the coals about. Then he got up, and 
took his hat, and put on his coat. “ Of 
course I can’t make you understand me,” — 
he said; “at any rate not all at once. I’m 
not such a fool as to want to give up my 
property just because a girl is going to be 
married to a man I don’t like. I’m not such 
an ass as to give him my estate for such a 
reason as that ;— for it will be giving it to 
him, let me tie it up as I may. But I’ve a 
feeling about it which makes it impossible 
for me to take it. How would you like to 
get a thing by another fellow having de- 
stroyed himself?” i 

“ You can’t help that. It’s yours by law.” 

“Of course it is. I know that. And as 
it’s mine I can do what I like with it. 
Well; — good-bye. When I’ve got any- 
thing to say, I'll write.” Then he went 
down to his cab and had himself driven to 
the Great Western Railway Hotel. 

Captain Aylmer had sent to his betrothed 
seventy-five pounds; the exact interest at 
five per cent. for one vear of the sum which 
his aunt had lefther. This was the first sub- 
ject of which Belton thought when he found 
himself again in the railway carriage, and 
he continued thinking of it half the way 
down to Taunton. Seventy-five pounds! 
As though this favoured lover were pre- 
pared to give her exactly her due, and 
nothing moré than her due! Had he been 
so placed, he, Will Belton, what would he 
have done? Seventy-five pounds might 
have been more money than she would have 
wanted, for he would have taken her to his 
own house, — to his own bosom as soon as 
she would have permitted, and would have 
so laboured on her behalf, taking from her 
shoulders all money troubles, that there 
would have been no question as to princi- 

al or interest between them. At any rate 

e would not have confined himself to send- 
ing to her the exact sum which was her due. 
But then Aylmer was a cold-blooded man, 
—more like a fish than a man. Belton 
told himself over and over again that he 
had discovered that at the single glance 
which he had had when he saw Captain 
Aylmer in Green’s chambers. Seventy-five 
pounds indeed! He himself was prepared 
to give his whole estate to her, if she would 
take it, —even though she would not marry 
him, even though she was going to throw 


herself away upon that fish! Then he felt 
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somewhat as Hamlet did when he jumped 
upon Laertes at the grave of Ophelia. Send 
her seventy-five pounds indeed, while he 
was ready to drink up Esil for her, or to 
make over to her the whole Belton estate, 
and thus abandon the idea for ever of being 
Belton of Belton ! 





ON FREEMASONRY. 


| his 
| 80. 
‘cote, reaching that place between four and 


presence would be a nuisance if he did 
So he went to the little inn at Redi- 


five o’clock in the morning; and very un- 
comfortable he was when he got there. 


‘But in his present frame of mind he pre- 


ferred discomfort. He liked being tired 


He reached Taunton in the middle of the | and cold; and felt when he was put into a 
night, — during the small hours of the morn-| chill room, without fire, and with a sanded 


ing in a winter night; but yet he could not 


floor, that things with him were as they 


bring himself to go to bed. So he knocked | ought to be. 


up an ostler at the nearest inn, and ordered | 


out a gig. He would go down to the vil- 
lage of Redicote, on the Minehead road, and 


put up at the public-house there. He could | 
not now have. himself driven at once to 
Belton Castle, as he would have done had | 


the old squire been alive. He fancied that 


Yes, — he could have a fly over to Belton 
Castle after breakfast. Having learned so 
much, and ordered a dish of eggs and bacon 
for his morning’s breakfast, he went up- 
stairs to a miserable little bedroom, to dress 
himself after his night’s journey. 
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O Veneras_e Brothers of our sacrosanct Con- 
sistory, 

There is a confraternity wrapt up in darkest 
mystery, 

Themselves the men of Masonry and Freedom 
they denominate : 

All freedom, save our own, we do most utterly 
abominate. 


This good-for-nothing, execrable, pestilent So- 
ciety, 

United in the fellowship of error, and impiety, 

Extends itself, O shame! the whole world hab- 
itable wide over, 

Beside that universal realm which we as King 
preside over. 


Of all law, human and divine, the enemies these 
wretches are. 

Tartarean brood, among the corn they, burn 
them, vilest vetches are 

They glory in the practice of all manner of 
atrocity, : 

And specially addicted are to guzzling and gul- 
osity. 


There is in that proud Capital with River Thames 
irriguous, 

A temple nearly to the Fields of Lincoln’s Inn 
contiguous. 

There are they wont to 
with audacity 

Unheard of, gormandizing with incredible vo- 
racity. 


celebrate their orgies 


What shall I say of gridirons when they neo 
phytes initiate ? 

And what of red-hot pokers in commencing a 
noviciate ? 











And what of those most horrid oaths, with cer- 
emonies sinister, 
Which they are to each candidate reported to 
_ administer ? ‘ 


But what we most detest in them excites our 
ire professional ; 

It is that Secret-which they keep in spite of the 
Confessional. 

O reticence most obstinate of stubborn indocility 

That dares hold any thing concealed from Our 
Infallibility ! 


It is an error to believe in what they call their 
charity, 

As though they with the Faithful were at all 
upon a parity, 

Condemned be the suggestion of such scandal- 

* ous equality ! 

Their ends are eating, drinking, conviviality, 

and jollity. 


The ruin of the Church and Civil Government 
they ’re aiming at. 

No visionary phantom ’tis that we are now de- 
claiming at ; 

The Freemasons and Fenians are only two vari- 
eties 

Of secret sacrilegious and heretical societies. 


Their aprons he anathema, their gems and dec- 
orations »)]; 

Their symbols, signs, and passwords we declare 
abominations all ; 

And, if they do not penance and submit to Our 
authority, 

Adjudge them to the regions of profound in- 


feriority. Sead 
— Punch. 
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From the Spectator Oct. 14. 
i 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMS. 


THE correspondence between Mr. Adams 
and Lord Russell on the question of com- 
pensation for the damages inflicted by the 
Alabama and her consorts on the commer- 
cial marine of the United States is too 
grave, moderate, and carefully self-restrained 
on both sides not to wear an uncomfortable 
aspect to all who wish for permanently 

acific relations between the two countries. 
oth the statesmen write with that care 
and guarded courtesy which show how sen- 
sible they are to the possible ill effects of a 
single word of needless provocation, and 
each has enough of precedent on his side 
either in the former conduct of the other or 
the vague maxims of international law gen- 
erally, to make the case look like one for 
compromise, without affording sufficient pop- 
ular apology to any but a weak power for 
yielding its own views. If either were no- 
toriously the inferior of the other in strength, 
there is sufficient of doubtful matter on both 
sides to make a concession on either side 
feasible, and if there were no popular irrita- 
tion in the United States there is no ques- 
tion but that the policy of the United States 
in former discussions of the same kind would 
be sufficient justification for a silent with- 
drawal of the claims of the Government. 
But in fact the irritation in the States, 
especially since the piratical ravages of the 
Shenandoah among the whalers in Behring’s 
Straits subsequent to the close of the war, 
18 intense, and on the other hand, the Eng- 
lish people are in no mood to concede claims 
of a kind which the United States peremp- 
torily repudiated towards Portugal as recent- 
ly as fifteen years ago. The situation is 
therefore one in which neither party is in- 
clined to recede a single step, and yet in 
which there is but little chance of the con- 
troversy sinking into abeyance without 
serious consequences. Arbitration has been 
— and absolutely refused by Lord 
ussell, and the mixed Commission which he 
has suggested in its place, to consider all 
such claims for injuries done to the subjects 
of either nation through the waraseither Gov- 
ernment shall consent to submit, is evidently 
not intended to cover the only class of inju- 
ries on which the pride of the American 
Union is really roused. We will briefly 
sketch the strongest aspects of each side of 
the case, and point out the only consideration 
in which we can see any reasonable hope of 
coming to a mutual understanding. 

Mr. Adams has, we think, made a mistake 
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it not been almost forced upon him by the 
fact that the secret feeling of the American 
people has always supported him, and su 

orted him very strongly in his view, —1in 
insisting so much on what he calls our “ pre- 
cipitate and unprecedented” recognition of 
the South as a belligerent power as the 
origin of the naval exploits of the Confed- 
erates, and the source of all the subsequent 
mischief. Lord Russell admits indeed that 
the recognition was “ unprecedented ” in its 
earliness, but he points out that all the cir- 
cumstances were unprecedented also, that 
they involved interests unprecedently large, 
— over an unprecedented area of the 
globe, and absolutely calling for as early as 
possible a definition of our policy. We 
acted before France, it is true, but the im- 
mense maritime interests involved required 
us to take the lead. It would have been 
mere shutting our eyes to facts to affect to 
doubt the existence of a war certain to 
cover — indeed then covering —a vast area, 
and certain to involve dozens of ports dis- 
tributed along the whole coast from Mexico 
to the Potomac; and it would have been 
childish to doubt that the President in pro- 
claiming the blockade, really meant to exer- 
cise the rights of an international, not merely 
of a municipal blockade, and stop all assist- 
ance sent to his enemy on the high seas if 
necessary. The assertion now made, that 
but for England and France the blockade 
would have been purely municipal, and its 
rights not been exercised on the high seas 
at all, is simply ridiculous. To have been 
guilty of such a neglect of natural advan- 
tages would have been in the highest degree 
culpable, and not permitted by the Ameri- 
can people fora moments We do not believe 
that the thought of a mere municipal block- 
ade ever crossed Mr. Lincoln’s mind. It is 
a mere gloss of controversial criticism now. 
But Mr. Adams says we might have waited, 
as the custom is, till the need for the discus- 
sion of the international law bearing on the 
subject had been forced upon us by a con- 
crete case of capture. Nodoubt we might, 
but we were not obliged to do so, the war 
being a flagrant fact, and its dimensions no 
matter of reasonable doubt. And undoubt- 
edly the necessary tendency of all the mod- 
ern practice in such cases, — necessary 
because the scale of transactions to which 
the practice of each neutral and belligerent 
in such wars applies grows so rapidly from 
generation to generation, —is to take a 
definite line as early as possible, in order 
that all the interests affected in every part 
of the globe may not be without early notice. 





—a serious mistake we should think it, had 


It behoved us to let our Australian colonies, 








for instance, know at once whether the 
Southern privateers which Mr. Davis had 
declared his intention to send out, were to 
be treated as pirates or to have the rights of 
belligerents. Thereon depended in great 
measure of course the behaviour of such 
privateers to neutral ships, and the subse- 
quently proved poverty of the Confederate 
resources in manning and sending out these 
ships, which bore so little proportion to 
their resources on land, though it was scarce 
ly anticipated in England, would, even if it 
had been known, have furnished no excuse 
for not giving the naval rights of a belliger- 
ent to any power so well-organized on land 
as to cover millions of square miles with re- 
bellion for four years. In short, no one can 
deny that the promptness of our action in 
this matter was in the interests of humanity 
and of commerce, and that under similar 
circumstances the American Government 
would certainly have been equally prompt, 
and justified in such promptness by the nec- 
essary conditions of modern commerce and 
warfare. It is true that Mr. Adams is right 
in saying that if we had held the Southern 
privateers to be pirates, we should have had 
no Alabama difficulties, because they would 
have been deprived of all ports but the 
generally inaccessible Southern ports. But 
to treat them as pirates would have been 
impossible in any part of the world. As 
Lord Russell justly observes, even in the 
North itself it was impossible to treat either 
privateersmen as pirates, or the Southern 
soldiers as rebels. And this being obvious 
to all the world, it was the clear duty of 
England to take the position necessarily 
laid down for her by every consideration of 
prudence and humanity as early as possible. 
On Mr. Adams’s second point, that, belli- 
gerent rights once granted, our Foreign En- 
listment Act proved inadequate to its end, 
that our Government refused to strengthen 
it, though requested by the United States 
and having half acceded to the re- 
quest, that inefficient as it was, it was even 
still less efficiently administered, he has a 
very much stronger case, and Lord Russell 
only becomes effective in reply when retort- 
ing with his tu quoque by recalling the con- 
sistent conduct and language of the Feder- 
al Government itself towards Portugal be- 
tween 1816 and 1850: There is no doubt 
whatever that our Foreign Enlistment Act 
when tried by the test of experienée was 
quite unequal to the demands on it, and 
that the only cases in which the Govern- 
ment adequately fulfilled its intention were 
those in which they exceeded the powers 








given them. There is more to be said in 
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apology for their refusal to adopt the new 
clauses suggested by Mr. Adams and em- 
bodied in the American Act. Our Govern. 
ment maintain that in the hands of the 
American Government those clauses had 
proved practically quite as inefficient as our 
own Act, weak as it is, in the hands of the 
British Government,— and that in four 
years far more cruisers escaped from Ameri- 
can ports to assist the revolution against 
Portugal than escaped from English ports to 
assist the Confederates in the same time. 
It does not seem likely therefore that had 
we adopted Mr. Adams’s suggestion it would 
have removed the cause of offence. Of 
course Lord Russell has not much to say in 
excuse for the escape of the Alabama, and 
on this head, except so far as to exonerate 
the Government from any wilful neglect, 
his answer is exceedingly weak. The Board 
of customs had pledged themselves to “ keep 
a strict watch on the vessel,” which they 
failed to do, and the telegram to detain her 
was not sent till two days after her escape. 
It was a blundering business, as we may very 
well afford to confess, but it was the only 
case in which all reasonable and legal pre- 
cautions were not taken; and the United 
States refused to be responsible for much 
worse and more numcrous deficiencies of a 
similar kind in the case of Portugal. 
Where good faith and a reasonable amount 
of diligence have been shown, no State can 
be expected, except on grounds of high 
policy affecting its own future, to accept any 
responsibility for acts done by those over 
whom it has no control, simply because a 
minor administrative blunder of its own 
was one condition of the power to commit 
those acts. For the escape of the Shenan- 
doah, as Lord Russell shows, we are in no 
way to blame. No evidence was produced 
against it, and its equipment was all man- 
aged in waters where we had no jurisdiction. 
Is there, then, no ground at all on which 
an approximation between the views of the 
two Governments might be attained with- 
out sacrifice of dignity on the part of either ? 
We think there is. America has, since the 
beginning of the century, exactly changed 
places with England, upholding now the 
claims of bellizerents which she formerl 
resisted, and resisting the claims of neutrals 
which she formerly upheld. England’s atti- 
tude is equally inconsistent with that taken 
by her in Lord Stowell’s time, when she 
was intent upon curbing the mischievous 
power of neutrals to assist belligerents. 
Ought not this reciprocal change of position 
to suggest to both Governments the dangers 
attending a too exclusive advocacy of the 
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rights of either belligerent or neutral, and 
an agreement in some new line of policy — 
freely admitted by both as inconsistent with 
some of their own former positions, and ac- 
cepted, not on the strength of former pre- 


cedents, but for their own interest as a pre-| 


cedent for the future? We do not hesitate 
to say that there is great future danger to 
us in asserting the rights of neutrals even 
so strongly as Lord Russell does in the 
present controversy. If, says Mr. Adams, 
neutrals are to be permitted in future to re- 
fuse all responsibility for the acts of cruisers 
which have escaped from their ports, whether 
with or without culpable negligence, “ neu- 
tral ports will become the true centres from 
which the most effective and dangerous en- 
terprises against the commerce of belliger- 
ents may be contrived, fitted out, and exe- 
cuted, Ships, men, and money 
will always be at hand for the service of 
any power sufficiently strong to hold forth 
a probability of repayment in any form, or 
adroit enough to secure a share of the pop- 
ular sympathy in its undertakings. New 
Floridas, Alabamas, Shenandoahs will appear 
On every sea.” This argument has always 
Seemed to us to have the greatest force, and 
we have frequently pressed it on English 
statesmen. e can blockade Prussian 
ports, for instance, but if Prussia may give 
a flag to any American cruiser escaping 
from Boston or New York, English com- 
merce will quite as soon be swept from th 
sea in a war with Prussia as Prussian com- 
merce. This is fatal to English interests. 
Therefore while maintaining, as we do, that 
we have done nothing and omitted nothing 
which cannot be far more than justified by 
American. precedents, is not the present 
condition of mind of the United States a 
great opportunity for improving the future 
precedents on this subject? Why should 
not English statesmen, while expressly re- 
pudiating all obligation to give compensation 
for the Alabama on the principles of exist- 
ing international law, avow their wish to 
establish a new English precedent for the 
future, if they can obtain the concurrence 
of the United States, and even give their 
consent to some indemnification as the price 
of a treaty by which the two Governments 
should engage, with the consent of the Leg- 
islatures of both countries, to accept such 
responsibility in future wherever reasonable 
evidence of any departmental or ministerial 
negligence could be produced? It is quite 
true that the United States have hitherto 
refused to apologize for much greater sins 
than those of which we have been guilty. 
But that is just the reason why it is wise to 
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catch them in the opposite mood, and secure» 
by a reasonable concession, their better con- 
duct for the future. 





From the Saturday Review, 14th Oct. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EARL RUSSELL 
AND MR. ADAMS. 


Tue letters which have passed in the 
last few months between Lord RussELL 
and Mr. Apams, and which have just been 
published, are very creditable to their 
writers. The arguments are good, the lang- 
uage is good, and the sentiments are very 
good. We in England may be especially: 
glad that the conduct of the case on behalf 
of the United States has fallen into the 
hands of Mr. ApAms, who argued with 
moderation and courtesy, who knows how 
to put his strong points without anything 
like blustering and arrogance, and who has 
the mind of a lawyer, and, while he makes 
the best of all on which he can really rely 
does not run a weak argument to death. 
The subject of the correspondence is the 
American claims against us for compensa- 
tion on account of the injuries inflicted by 
ships in the Confederate service, but fitted 
out and armed from England. With this 
claim Mr. ADAMS mixes up the old grievance 
of our hasty recognition of the South as a 
belligerent Power. If we had not recog- 
nized the South asa belligerent, it could not 
have had a flag to sail its ships under, and 
the Alabama and her sister vessels would 
never have been sent to sea. It isa good 
thing that the question of the propriety of 
our recognition of the South so soon should 
have been once more raised, because the 
discussion of the point has now been so ex- 
hausted that we may hope to hear very 
little of it again. Mr. Sewarp urged 
that it was an unfriendly thing to. recognize 
and encourage, so quickly and decisively, 
those who were rebelling against a friendly 
Power. It looked as if we were glad of the 
calamities of the United States, and anxious 
to make the most and the worst of them. 
So speedy and instantaneous a recognition 
of rebels as belligerents was without any 
precedent to justify it, and this in itself 
ought to have made England pause. Lord 
Russet replied that the rebellion itself 
was unprecedented, and that never before 
in history had rebels to the number of five 
millions been able on the moment to form 
a civil government, establish a large army, 
and exercise undisputed sway over thou- 








sands of miles of territory. On other occa- 
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sions foreign nations had waited to see 
whether the rebellion would become large, 
but here the rebellion was large from its 
outset. This is a very fair argument, and the 
the Americans might perhaps be brought to 
think so, although they are at present pro- 
foundly convinced that we are much to 
blame because we did not see from the outset 
that the North must win. 

But, very fortunately, the main argu- 
ment by which our conduct may be 
ustified is one as to which there is much 
ess room for contention. From .the mo- 
ment that the North instituted a blockade, 
and announced its intention to capture for- 
eign vessels that broke, or threatened to 
break, the blockade, we had no choice. 
The North assumed towards us the position 
which a belligerent holds towards neutrals; 
and thenceforth we could not say we were 
not neutrals because neither the Federals 
nor the Confederates were belligerents. It 
was not a question of courtesy, nor a mere 





theoretical way of regarding men and 
things. British ships were captured. be- | 
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there was no delay, and an English ship 
was seized for breach of blockade on the 
very day when the QurEn’s Proclamation 
was issued. When the PrrsipENT, by 
proclaiming a blockade, established a state 
of war, and exercised belligerent rights 
against English ships, itis very hypercritical 
to say that the English Government were 
not very definitely informed of this by their 
own diplomatic agents, and had to act to 
the best of their judgment. The facts of 
the case, not the wording of Lord Lrons’s 
letters, determined whether they acted 
rightly or not. It might with much greater 
reason be said that the United States Gov- 
ernment acted with precipitate harshness 
towards us when it seized our ships as prizes 
before the fact of the blockade could have 
been brought to the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Government, and the QuEEN’s Procla- 
mation of neutrality have been made known 
to English shipowners. It must be remem- 
bered that the form which the recognition 
of the South as a belligerent Power assumed 
was a warning to British subjects not to 


cause there was a state of war, and this was | overstep the position of neutrals, and it is 


a fact which very much affected us, and of | 
which we could not possibly avoid taking 
notice. Lord RussExt had the satisfaction 





hard to say that the warning was issued too 
soon. 
This discussion of the premature recogni- 








of bringing to the notice of Mr. ApAMs an/ tion of the South is, however, only ancillary 
elaborate judgment of the Supreme Court | to the main arguments on which Mr. ADAMS 
of the United States, in which it was held | relies in asking compensation for the injuries 
that the Confederates had been belligerents | done by the Alabama and her sister vessels. 
from the outset, and that therefore Prize | The general result of the facts stated ap- 
Courts had jurisdiction over vessels seized | pears to be that, on the whole, the British 
under the laws of war. Mr. ApAmMs had | Government was vigilant, and successfully 
nothing really to say in opposition to the | vigilant; that it exerted itself strenuously, 


arguments which convinced an American | that public opinion aided it, and that very 


court of justice; and the only adverse observa- 
tion he can think of is to suggest that we 
were too hasty, even on our own showing, 
in treating the establishment of a blockade 
as involving the recognition of the belliger- 
ant rights of the Confederates. The facts 
appear to be these. Tne PresIDENT, on 
the 19th of April, 1861, proclaimed the 
blockade of seven States; and Lord Lyons 
wrote a despatch, not giving the actual 
words of the Proclamation, but saying that 
the Government intended to establish a 
blockade. If Lord Lyons had actually 
sent a copy of the Proclamation of the 
PRESIDENT, then the recognition of the 
South, which was announced in Parliament 
on the 6th of May, would have been quite 
proper; but Lord Lyons only said that it 
was intended to establish a blockade, and 
Mr. Apams thinks it was very unfriendly 
in the English Cabinet not to wait to s2e 
whether these intentions were carried into 
effect. On the other side of the Atlantic 


| few Confederate ships got to sea which any 


amount of watchfulness could have prevent 
_ed from getting to sea. But in the particu- 
lar case of the Alabama there were not 
those early, prompt, and effectual measures 
taken which were taken in later cases. In 
the case of the Alabama, the Government 
waited for legal proof’; in the case ofthe steam- 
rams, the Government seized without legal 
ptoof, and merely onsuspicion. That is, in 
the first case that arose the Government 
acted legally, and in the latter cases illegally. 
That the conduct of the Government in the 
case of the Alabama was very .irritating to 
Mr. ApAms, may easily be imagined. A 
month before he could get the British Minis- 
try to take any steps whatever, he had in- 
telligence of the construction and destina- 
tion of the Alabama, and immediately in- 
formed Lord RusseLy. The authorities at 
Liverpool were immediately asked to report, 
but, as Mr. ApAms very plainly says, they 





were bribed, and consequently reported 
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that all Mr. Apams’s information was un- 
true. It was only when he got a strong 
opinion from the present SoLicrToR-GEN- 
ERAL, hinting at the British Government be- 
ing responsible for the consequences if it con- 
tinued inactive, that Mr. ADAMs could get 
the case even laid before the Crown lawyers. 
Days went by, Mr. ADAMS urging that the 
vessA would get off, and our Government 
replying that it could not seize unless proofs 
were furnished which, in the opinion of the 
Law Officers, would ensure a conviction. 
The Alabama, as Mr. Apams prophesied, 
did get away, and its escape and subsequent 
adventures furnished the subject of much 
discussion in England. The general result 
was a great doubt as to the operation of the 
Enlistment Act, and a clear conviction that 
the sooner and more effectually we stopped 
the exit of armed vessels from neutral ports 
the better it would be, not only for the Fed- 
erals, but for ourselves. The Government 
acted on this conviction, took a certain 
amount of risk, and stopped the rams. Mr. 
ADAMS says that, when we found the Enlist- 
ment Act ineffectual, we ought to have al- 
tered it. That was a question entirely for 
the Government and Parliament of this 
country to decide. So far as a foreign 
nation is concerned, it is exactly the same 
thing to it whether the action of our Gov- 
ernment in the case of the rams was or was 
not in conformity with our n-uni-ipal laws 
so long as it was satisfactory. Oar reply: 
to the American claim is, in short, that in 
the first case which arose our Goyernment 
honestly acted according to our existing law, 
and under the advice of our best lawyers, 
but that, finding the existing law practically 
insufficient, they, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the Federals, and to meet the jus- 
tice and necessity of the case, made such a 
change as effectually prevented the evil 
complained of. Are we, then, to be responsi- 
ble because our Government in the first 
instance acted legally ? No nation could 
admit this; otherwise foreigners would be 
the judges of what our municipal law ought 
to be, before we ourselves have an opportu- 
nity of seeing how it works. But did the 
Government act legally? This, as Lord 
KussE x1 justly remarks, resolves itself into 
the two questions — Did the Law Officers 
of the Crown form a right construction of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act? and, secondly, 


did the Cabinet, as guided by the Crown | 
lawyers, act with reasonable promptitude ? | 
Who is to decide these questions? Lord | 


RussE ct refuses to submit them to arbitra- 


tion. It is impossible, he says, for any , 
foreign arbitrator to pretend that he can , 
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construe an English statute better than 
English lawyers can; and the English Gov- 
ernment cannot allow a foreign arbitrator 
to criticise the steps which it thought proper 
to take from day to day in its honest inten- 
tion to carry, out the law. 

It so happens that there is an exactly 
parallel case in American records, which 
shows how the Government of the United 
States acted under precisely similar circum- 
stances. The case is that of the reclama- 
tions of Portugal for injuries inflicted, dur- 
ing its struggle with Brazil, on Portuguese 
subjects by vessels that issued from the har- 
bours of the United States. The first com- 
plaints were made in 1816, and the corre- 
spondence between the two Governments 
on the subject continued to so late a date as 
1850. In 1817, at the urgent instance of 
the Portuguese Minister, the PREsIDENT 
recommended to Congress a change in the 
law as to fitting out cruisers in American 
ports; and the Enlistment Act, on which 
our own was modelled, or suppdsed to be 
modelled, was the result. This measure, 
however, failed to effect the desired end, 
and complaints were made by the Portu- 
guese for three years subsequently that the 
evil was increasing. Mr. ADAMS suggests 
that the injuries may have been inflicted 
by vessels that had got out before the En- 
listment Act came into operation; and 
there is no evidence to show whether this 
was so or not, except that the statement 
that the evil was increasing would lead to 
the supposition that there were more agents 
engaged in causing it. The parallel, how- 
ever, is exact, except that many more ves- 
sels are known to have issued from Ameri- 
can ports to the injury of the Portuguese 
than issued from English ports to the injury 
of the Federals; and the American vessels 
were in many cases commanded by Ameri- 
cans, whereas in no case has an English 
ship fitted out for the Confederate service 
been commanded by an Englishman. How- 
ever, the main point is that the American 
Government for thirty years refused to allow 
the Portuguese claims, on the ground that 
it had honestly tried to do its duty, and 
would not hold itself answerable for the 
misdeeds of American citizens who, in spite 
of the honest vigilance of the Government, 
managed to commit an unlawful act to the 
prejudice of a foreign nation. So close is 
the parallel, so completely does it show 
that the American Government acted not 
suddenly, but on full deliberation, and for a 
period of thirty years, exactly as we have 
acted, that Mr. Apams is obliged to seek 
refuge in the astonishing plea that very 
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possibly the American Government was 
wrong throughout, and that England ought 
not to follow a bad precedent. We will 
leave Mr. Apams to settle this question 
with his own Government; and we feel sure 


that the American people, with their sub- 
stantial love of justice and respect for law, 
will be largely influenced, in spite of all 
their prepossessions, by the statements, ar- 
guments, and precedents put forward by 
the British Government. 
Reason and good feeling will settle the 
ast, but how is the future to be settled ? 
hat precautions can be taken against the 
issue of cruisers from neutral ports in wars 
to come? No nation is so much interested 
as England in making the law against the 
issue of such vessels as rigid and as opera- 
tive as possible. Will measures of preven- 
tion suffice? Experience shows that if the 
belligerent who has cause to apprehend the 
issue of these vessels is as active and pays 
as heavily for its information as the Federal 
Government was, and if the neutral is as 
honestly anxious as the English Goyern- 
ment was to prevent the issue, it will be 
with a difficulty almost unsurmountable 
that a regular vessel of war can be built, 
equipped, and got to sea. An amount of 
interference with shipowners and of super- 
vision over them which produces no really 
bad effects will suffice to prevent them tak- 
ing the risk of building vessels of war for 
illegal purposes. The real danger is not 
here ; it is in a very different quarter; and 
the case of the Shenandoah teaches us where 
to look for it. The Shenandoah was not a 
vessel of war; it was a common merchant 
ship of the kind that trades to the East, 
and it was chartered to Bombay. On its 
voyage out, it was met by a vessel engaged 
in the perfectly legal trade of carrying 
guns. The guns were put on board the 
Bombay trader, and at once there was cre- 
ated on the high seas an armed cruiser in the 
Confederate service. It is hard to see how 
any preventive measures, any vigilance, or 
any good intentions could have hindered 
the creation of the Shenandoah, which has 
nevertheless inflicted such desperate injury 
on the American whaling-trade. It is only 
by penal measures operating after the evil 
has been done that- other intending offen- 
ders can be deterred. And these penal 
measures must operate either against the 
men engaged in the transaction or against 
the ship. We do not see why severe pen- 
alties should not be inflicted on the men, or 
why, if a proper penal law were passed, it 
should not be put in execution. The want 


to fail, but it would not cause all to fail; 
and English subjects who knew that, if they 
ever set foot on English ground after fitting 
out a vessel in the way in which the Shen- 
andoah was fitted out, they would certainly 
be arrested and tried, would hesitate in 
many instances to take the risk. That a 
neutral should act against the ship, and 
seize a vessel bearing the flag of thé belli- 
gerent, is a suggestion easily made, but full 
of the gravest difficulties, as it must almost 
inevitably involve the neutral in the war, 
and woul cast upon the neutral the dut 
of performing a task which the other belli- 
gerent ought properly to discharge. The 
better course for the neutral to take would 
probably be to remonstrate with the belli- 
gerent Government that had authorized 
and profited by the transaction, and, if it 
were strong enough, it would remonstrate 
in a way which would make its remonstran- 
ces effectual. 


From the Saturday Review. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
MECCA PILGRIMS. 


THE attention of Europe has been called 
by the French Government to the fearful 
condition of the annual Mecca caravans. 
Mecca this year has certainly been the birth- 
place of the cholera that hangs at present 
over the south of Europe. The columns of 
pilgrims that flock yearly to the Caaba from 
Egypt, Damascus, and Bagdad have long 
been famous for their numbers and their 
filth ; and the ships that bring worshippers 
from Suez by the way of Yambu, Jeddah, 
and other seaports are simply magazines of 
dirt and of disease. The religion of Maho- 
met is in theory a wholesome and a sanitary 
one. Cleanliness, according to the tradition 
of the prophet, is one-half of the faith, and 
the key of prayer. In the first ages, our fore- 
fathers long languished in ignorance of the 
art of washing, down to the times of Abra- 
ham himself, when an angel was sent ex- 
pressly to teach the unaccustomed patriarch 
how to perform the curious and unknown 
rite. But though water, as.the believer 
learns from his Koran, will happily abound 
in Paradise, it is in the desert a rarer luxu- 
ry; and the holy precept which permits the 
Mohammedan, for all purposes of ablution, to 
employ a handful of fine sand, is a conces- 
sion partly to the necessities, and partly per- 
haps to the indolence, of the eartl:ly pil- 

im. Despite the anxious admonition of 
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the Apostle of God, cleanliness throughout 
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the Mecca pilgrimage is only conspicuous 
by its absence. A multitude of human 
beings, of every country and degree, hud- 


" dled pell-mell with dromedaries, horses, ass- 


es, sheep, and goats, constitutes the proces- 
sion ; vermin of all kinds flourish and abound ; 
but the patient believer, when once he has 
put on the sacred habit, is biddeia by the rules 
of his faith to abjure the inhuman practice 
of insecticide. In such a motley gathering the 
elements of pestilence exist already, but cm § 
are fostered and increased by other unheal- 
thy incidents of pilgrimage. The Korban 
Beiram, as its name implies, is a feast of sa- 
crifice; and an older superstition perha 
than that of Mahomet still dimly survives in 
the yearly slaughter of innumerable victims. 
Their putrified remains add to the corrup- 
tion that is breeding already in the air, and 
make the prevalent filth and impurity still 
more dangerous and deadly. Of late the 
numbers of pilgrims had been believed, upon 
fair authority, to be upon the decline ; but 
we hear that this year the crowds amount- 
ed to at least two hundred thousand. The 
numbers, and the calamity which befel them, 
may recall to the mind of scholars an an- 
cient and time-honoured Moslem supersti- 
tion. When at Mecca the Imaum blesses 
the assembled tribes, the pious know that 
precisely 80,000 believers are present; if 
the number were greater, God would re- 
duce it by his power; if less, angels would 
flock to make up the proper congregation. 
This year the surplus was fatally and sud- 
denly reduced towards the predestined ave- 
rage; for the cholera, in all its virulence, 
made its appearance in the midst. The pil- 
grim bands were at once decimated, and 
more than decimated. It is the character- 
istic of that awful pestilence that its seeds 
multiply and fructity without visible conta- 
gion; and in a few months the cholera was 
spreading towards Egypt, Syria, and Con- 
stantinople, and steadily moving as usual 
from the East upon the West. 

To the French Government belongs the 
credit of having some time since despatched 
a medical commission to the East, to study 
the cholera in its origin, to investigate its 
character, and the laws‘ that regulate its 
march. The information received from 
consular agents and from commissioners 
alike have led the French Government to 
the conclusion that the Mecca pilgrimage is 
a species of pestilence centre. The intro- 
duction of steam navigation only makes the 
dangers greater than ever. During the pas- 
sage through the desert, the pilgrims, at all 
events, were in the open air; and a tedious 
journey allowed sufficient time for the ele- 
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ments of disease which they carried with 
them to be dissipated or dispersed. Thou- 
sands now go and return by sea, in the most 
crowded and malarious of ships ; and unhap- 
pily for the country for which they are bound, 
the voyage is soon over. That cholera is 
thus engendered, if not propagated, is 
proved by our recent experience; and the- 
next question to consider is how Euro 
can meet the evil. Putting aside the o 
vious precaution of setting one’s own house 
in order, there are two rival methods of 
grappling with the cholera. The first is the 
antiquated and somewhat discredited sys- 
tem of quarantine. Ever since its inven- 
tion, subsequently to the Crusades, the sys- 
tem of quarantine has injured European 
commerce, without securing to Europe im- 
munity from pestilence. For a great com- 
mercial nation, with a bundred seaports, it 
is simply inoperative. To shut cholera out 
by establishing a rigid blockade is about as 
a as it is to keep flies out of a garden 

y shutting the garden gates. The careless- 
ness of officials, the fraud of a single cap- 
tain or of a single pilot, may render eve 
effort nugatory; and if one avenue is 
stopped, cholera has a habit of either going 
round or flying over it. The common sense 
of the world has come to a clear conclusion 
on the point. One Transatlantic controver- 
sialist, in a burst of commercial enthusiasm, 
asserts that the providential mission of chol- 
era is to establish the utter futility of quar- 
rantine ; and careful observers, while they 
may hesitate to pronounce on the subject of 
cholera, will perhaps agree that such will at 
least be one of its results. 

Touching quarantine, the French have 
taken a strong and vigorous line. In 1851, an 
International Sanitary Conference was held 
at Paris, upon their invitation, and envoys 
were accredited to it from England, Russia, 
Spain, Austria, Italy, and Turkey. After 
long deliberation, the Conference agreed 
upon a report. A convention was drawn 
up, and submitted for approval by the va- 
rious representatives to their Home Gov- 
ernments. Owing to,the reluctance of one 
or more of the Powers of the Mediterranean 


seaboard to endorse the opinions of their © 


envoys, this convention fell through. Five 
or six ery later a second Conference was 
again held at Paris, which was destined in 
in its turn to prove equally abortive. The 
persistent energy of the French Govern- 
ment may be explained by the extreme 
losses inflicted on French commerce by the 
system of quarantine — losses which some 
time since were stated to amount to the éx- 
travagant figure of one hundred millions of 






francs per annum. So high an estimate can- 
not but have been founded on considerable 
exaggeration. But that the annual injury is 
great has always been admitted, and is im- 
oo again this month in the report of M. 
éhic. Quarantine being thus most noxious 
to commerce and innocuous to cholera, the 
French propose te fall back upon an alter- 
native expedient. It is not possible, when 
the cholera is once on its way, to arrest it 
en route. Is it possible by any means to 
strangle it in its cradle? Can nothing be 
done to improve the sanitary condition of 
the pestilence centres of the East ? 
Unfortunately, the proceedings of the 
abortive sanitary conferences of 1851 and 
1856 have never, we believe, been publish- 
ed in this country. Without doubt the doc- 
uments are voluminous, but they must as 
certainly contain much interesting matter. 
Lord St. Germans, in 1852, moved for the 
printing of some of the papers connected 
with the earlier Congress, but at the request 
of the Derby Ministry the motion was al- 
lowed to fall into abeyance. It was repre- 
sented at the time that their publication 
would only impede the ratification of the 
roposed Convention by, Italy and Spain. 
The reason — if it ever was worth anything, 
which we doubt —no longer exists; and a 
selection, at all events, from the minutes of 
the proceedings might be a valuable addi- 
tion to the next issue of Bluebook. If we are 
not mistaken, something like the question 
now raised by M. Béhic was raised, if not de- 
bated, before the first Conference. It was 
doubtless part of the project to substitute for 
the vain precautions of quarantine a stable 
system of sanitary supervision in the East. 
We should like to know whether this idea was 
elaborarated in the discussion, or dwelt upon 
in the final report. The French Government 
now recur to it again, and are anxious that 
quarantine, if it is not altogether to be re- 
pues may at all events be supplemented 
y some such scheme. “ It is not sufficient,” 
says M. Béhig, * to oppose to the cholera, 
upon each of the stages it traverses, obstacles 
which inflict real injury on commerce, and 
only offer to the public health guaranties too 
often powerless. It is, above all, necessary to 
organize at the point of departure a system 
of preventive measures connected with the 
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territorial authorities by means of interna- 
tional arrangements.” There is nothing that 
alarms English statesmen of the old school so 
thoroughly as any proposal emanating from 
Paris to take the affairs of the East under 
the international care of Europe. But this 
jealousy of French ambition, however in- 
stinctive, may be carried too far. It would 
be carried to an extreme if it were permit- 
ted to interfere with the progress of civili- 
zation or Christianity, or with the public 
health of Europe. The one thing to be in- 
vestigated is, whether any serious good can 
be achieved by European mediation or in- 
terference. The French evidently think it 
can, and we are far from saying that it can- 
not. M. Béhic limits himself to the sugges- 
tion that a thorough system of observation 
and surveillance should be established at 
Jeddah or Suez; and that the Red Sea ships 
which carry back pilgrims from Mecca 
should be jealously inspected. He thinks 
that, if exact reports upon cases of illness 
arising during the passage could be brought 
betimes under the notice of local sanitary 
authorities, the “ centres of infection ” might 
be extinguished or isolated. If this means 
that the system of quarantine, which the 
French wish to see relaxed in the West, 
should be made stricter in the East, we are 
afraid that M. Béhic proposes what is at 
once illogical and useless. The proper step 
would surely be to insist upon proper san- 
itary precaution on board the Red Sea ves- 
sels themselves. And after all has been 
done in this way, a great deal will of neces- 
sity have been left undone. The miseries of 
the overland caravans, the dirt and filth of 
the crowds at Mecca, the pestilential mias- 
ma of the offal left after the sacrifices, will 
still remain unremedied. Those who know 
the East best will best be able to say 
whether the case is absolutely hopeless. It 
would evidently be desperate if the Mo- 
hammedan world were left to its own de- 
vices; but it is worth considering whether, 
under sound international arrangements 
which would preclude all possibility of indi- 
vidual encroachment or ambition, the West- 
ern Powers cannot contrive anything to 
abate a nuisance which so intimately con- 
cerns their own welfare. 
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A FAREWELL TO AGASSIZ. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


How the mountains talked together, 
Looking down upon the weather, 
Whea they heard our friend had planned his 
Little trip among the Andes ! 

How they’ll bare their snowy scalps 
To the climber of the Alps, 

When the cry goes through their passes, 
“ Here comes the great Agassiz!” 

“ Yes, I’m tall,” says Chimborazo, 

“ But I wait for him to say so, — 
That’s the only thing that lacks, — he 
Must see me, Gotopari! ni 

“Ay! ay!” the fire-peak thunders, 

“ And he must view my wonders ! 
I’m but a lonely crater, 

Till I have him for spectator !” 

The mountain hearts are yearning, 
The lava-torches burning, 

The rivers bend to meet him, 

The forests bow to greet him, 

It thrills the spinal column 

Of fossil fishes solemn, 

And glaciers crawl the faster 

To the feet of their old master! 


Heaven keep him well and hearty, 
Both him and all his party ! 

From the sun that broils and smites, 
From the centipede that bites, 

From the hailstorm and the thunder, 
From the vampire and the condor, 
From the gust upon the river, 

From the sudden earthquake shiver, 
From the trip of mule or donkey, 
From the midnight howling monkey, 
From the stroke of knife or dagger, 
From the puma and the jaguar, 
From the horrid boa-constrictor 
That has scared us in the pictur’, 
From the Indians of the Pampas, 
Who would dine upon their grampas, 
From every beast and vermin 

That to think of sets us squirming, 
From every snake that tries on 

The traveller his p'ison, 

From every pest of Natur’, 











Likewise the alligator, 





And from two things left behind him, 
(Be sure they’il try to find him,) — 
‘The tax-bill and assessor, — 

Heaven keep the great Professor ! 


May he find with his apostles, 
That the land is full of fossils, 
That the waters swarm with fishes 
Shaped according to his wishes, 
That every pool is fertile 

In fancy kinds of turtle, 

New birds around him singing, 
New insects, never stinging, 
With a million novel data 
About the articulata, 

And facts that sttip off all husks 
From the history of mollusks. 


And when, with loud Te Deum, 

He returns to his Museum, 

May he find the monstrous reptile ° 
That so long the land has kept ill 

By Grant and Sherman throttled, 
And by Father Abraham bottled, 

(All specked and streaked and mottled 
With the scars of murderous battles, 
Where he clashed the iron rattles 
That gods and men he shook at,) 

For all the world to look at! 


God bless the great Professor ! 

And Madam too, God bless her ! 
Bless him and all his band, 

On the sea and on the land, 

As they sail, ride, walk, and stand, — 
Bless them head and heart and hand, 
Till their glorious raid is o’er, 

And they touch our ransomed shore! 
Then the welcome of a nation, 
With its shout of exultation, 

Shall awake the dumb creation, 

And the shapes of buried sons 

Join the living creatures’ pans, 
While the mighty megalosaurus 
Leads the palzeozoic chorus, — 

God bless the great Professor, 

And the land his ‘proud possessor, — 
Bless them now and evermore ! 


—Atlantic Monthly, 





EMIGRATION OF Gypsies.— The Trenton 
(N. J.) Gazette of Tuesday says : 


“There is an encampment of gypsies on the 
Branch Turnpike which appears to be populous, 
requiring twenty-six wagons for the transporta- 
tion of themselves and baggage. They are en- 
camped on the edge of a piece of woods above 
the residence of Mr. Morgan Beakes, and ap 
pear to have established a tolerably permanent 
settlement. ‘Che men buy, sell and trade horses ; 
manufacture and sell baskets, &c., and the 





women tell fortunes, discover stolen goods and 
raise money by all such methods. These gypsies 
say they came from England a few months ago, 
with the purpose of making this country their 
future home.” 

Owing to recent acts of the British Parliament, 
by which extensive commons are inclosed and 
the former gypsey haunts rendered trespassable 
grounds, it is said that the gypsies are becoming 
quite numerous in the United States. 






Orrice or Littety’s Livine Acer, Boston, 3 November, 1865. 
WHAT THE NATIONAL BANK SYSTEM WILL COST;THE UNITED STATES. 


In return we get nothing; for the “ Green-Backs” are a better and more popular cur- 
rency than the notes of the banks; which owe their circulation and credit entirely to the 
United States Endorsement. 





From 1 January, 1866, to the same date in 


1867 the Banks will receive from the Treasury, interest on 300 million Bonds, 18 
1868 the Banks will get Interest on that 1 m. and again on the 300m. 18 making 19 37 
1869 wd 2 ” 18 57 
1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 118 

1903 126 

1904 135 

1905 144 

1906 154 172 





Here is proof that in 40 years the amount thus gratuitously presented to these Pet 
Banks, would pay the whole War Debt. 

This calculation is upon the Supposition that the present limit of Bank notes to 300 
millions shall be maintained. A clamour is already rising for its extension. 

Would it not be better to keep for the Nation the _— of its Currency, and make of it 


a Sinking Fund, which would untie its hands, and li 
little more than a generation ? 

This could be done by authorizing the Treasury to issue Green-Backs to all applicants 
in return for National Bank Notes: the Notes so received to be presented to the Banks 
for payment ; — which would be made out of the 300 millions of Bonds ;— which Bonds 
as received should be passed over to the Sinking Fund. This operation would not in any 
degree disturb the Currency or Trade. 


All which is respectfully submitted to the Treasury Department and to Congress, by 
E L‘TTELL. 


the burden of taxation“entirely, in 





